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THEN AND NOW. 





BY J. CHAMEERS. 





I loved you mot. Ayear since leaves were falling 
And astema clouds hung gray with ciscontent, 


Ané through the woods the sighing winds werecalling | 
| seal. 


As if to Gnd the way the summer went. 
Do you remember when the sullen river 
. Gave back the dreary sky ’—:hen first we met-— 
And ob! how scon sped darts from Cupid's quiver, 
Bet harwiess fell—I°d noi learnt loving yet— 
For then I loved you not. 


lleve you new. Again the winds are ranging 
Amid the leaves upon the autumn boughs, 
And scarict, rea aad brown the leaves are changing, 
As all things chauge, «xcept, perhaps, our vows, 
I leve you now—what need to pause and ponder ? 
Love knows no law, and icaves nv room t guese 
The reason of his coming—then why wonder 
That I so prize thesr hours of happiness f~ 
For ob : I love you now. 


A Bitter Reckoning. 


BY TUE AUTHOR OF “‘BY CROOKED PATHS,” 
BRED IN THE BONE,” ‘“‘CROSS 
PURPOSES,’’ ETC. 


















CHAPTER V.—(conNTINUED. ) 


BELIEVE that you love me, and that | 

you would marry me to-morrow if I 
came to you and said, ‘I am not Pauline 
Malling atall. I am an impostor. I own 
nothing in the world but the clothes I stand 
up in.’ ”’ 

She had freed herself fromm Jack’s arm, | 
and stood before him with her hands on his 
shoulders, trying to read his face by the | 
dim light of the stars. Jack took the beau- 
tifal face between his hands and kissed it 
passionately. 

“My darling, I only wish you were 
poor that I might prove how much I love 
you!’ 

She resigned herself to his embrace, and 
sighed wearily as she laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

Jack cogitated on the change in his 
fiancee, as he smoked bis cigar in his room 
that night 

“What a wonderful thing a woman's love 
is!’ be murmured complacently. “This 
grand imperious creature, who has treated 
the noblest and wealthiest of the land as 
playthings, no sooner meets a man she 
loves than all the womanly traits of ber 
character come out, and she is as sulmiued, 
gentie, and trusting as the humblest of her 
sex—almost as gentile as’’—he was almost 
saying, “my little Ethel.”’ He pulled hirm- 
self up impatiently, and a little pang of re- 
gret seized him as he recalled the tact that 
she was no longer his. ‘There is one thing 
I don't like, and that is this secrecy. It 
looks as if I were stealing my beautiful 
queen from her people. I would far rather 
go straight & Lord Summers for his 
approval Of course it would be only a 
form, as Pauline ix so ne ly twenty-five; 
but it is a form I would rather observe than 
omit.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as he threw 
the end of his cigar through the window 
and prepared t» retire for the night, reviling 
himself as a “splitter of straws, a-searching 


for flaws, with ut any cause.” 
o + * oa * * 


A letter lay by Ethel’s plate; but she did 


not touch it Mr. Mallett, self-absorbed as 
ever, did o 4 notice how his daughter was 
Sstruggiiny fest! 

A { 4 > 4 

Pei iii @ st 

go Very tnauch; but I wi ert 

You In any wey. my cilia; so decide as Wi 


please yourseiL”’ 

Eebe!l went down-stairs with him, kissed 
him at the door, bade him not to be later 
than ne oclock.as it was Saturday, and 
she expected her weekly half-boli- 


uUsUAI 


| heart would break. 


“S—/ aa me 


\. 


~ 
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day, and then returned upstairs to her 
letter. 

Her pretty face was ghastly pale, and her | 
hand shook a little as she picked it up; 
but her mouth was firmly set, and there 
Was no trace of tears as she now broke the 


It was a very short letter, and, however 
much she might have felt inclined to ery | 
beforehand, its business-like, matter-of-fact | 
tone roused all her woman's pride, and ber 
indignation choked her grief before she had 
finished reading it. 

Jack Dornton had not intended to be 
cruel when he wrote it; but, after destroy- 
ing a dozen sheets of paper in his desire to | 
be neither too soft nor too hard, he decided 
at last that the shorter and plainer he made 
it the better; and this was what he had 
written— 


“My dear FEthel,—I should not have had 
the courage to do as you have done; but 
perhaps you are right—as indeed you al- 
waysare. Forthe future will you allow 
me to consider myself 

“Your faithful friend, 
JouHN DORKNTON ?” 





“T am gladi—so very glad I wrote. It 
woukl have been dreadful if we had mar- 
ried, and Jack had found out that he did 
not care for me afterwards. Now I had 
better destroy that anonymous letter. I 
thought that perhaps Jack might have | 
wished the engagement to continue, in | 
which case I should have sent the letter to 
him and asked for an explanation.” 

So Ethel went bravely about her home- | 
duties, though her lips were white with the | 
restraint she was putting om her feelings. 
She tried with all the strength of mind she 
possessed to put her humiliating gricf away 
from her. 

“Why should [ sorrow for him if he can 
throw me off without one word of regret?” 
she asked herself angrily. 

Still, in spite of her determination § to 
erush her love under the weight of her self- 
respect, she now and again felt as if her 
She resolutely denied 
herself the relief of tears, and sullered 
far more intensely in consequence. 

The turushes and the lively robins and 


perky sparrows were having a good time of 
it on the lawns at the Wigwam that 
been ashower during 


morn 
ing—ferthere has 
the night, and food was plentiful. 
Pelling was fond of these small birds, and 
liked to see them about the place, and he 
had determined to do what he could to 
tame them during the bard winter-weather, 
should be decide to stay on in the Wigwam 
which he taken furnished for six 
months, with the option of renewing his 
tenancy for a similar term. He did not 
take much notice of the little creatures that 
morning, though. He wasin a “brown 
study,” and sat so motionless on his com- 
fortable cane chair under the verandah that 
the more courageous of the birds hopped 


Captain 


liad 


about within a vard of his feet 

The fact was. Captain Pelling was dis 
appointed. He had expected a letter 
either from Ethel or Mr. Mallett thatmorn- 


’ on the mor- 


ing, to settle about their visit 


row. 

“Even ifthey do not care to come," he 
told him-s«if ‘they might have bpereon) 
eit enoug! - entional ex 
r ° 
lleaver % “an > | mM 
trifles. He lid not know whether he 
would be alone or whether he would have 


company. In any ~ she had better pro 
vide pienty; then they would be on the safe 


side, ' 
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; and was leaving the 


(her temporary 
| her with the house from its owner—and she 
told Martha, in the privacy of the kitchen, | 
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Mrs. Crichton apologized, and curtseyed, 
room, when he re- 
pented of his anger, remembering that she 
had nothing to do with his present annoy- 
ance, thatshe was only deving her duty, 
and, being a dependant, was hardly a fair 
butt for his anger; he at begged her 
pardon for his ebullition of temper, doing 
it too 80 heartily and sincerely that the old 
lady was more than ever delighted with 
master—he having taken 


once 


that “he could not have done it handsomer 
if she’d been a duchess instead of his work- 
ing-housekeeper.” 

After a while, it occurred to him that per- 
haps the Malletts had written, and that the 
letter had miscarried; and he &lt somewhat 
relieved at the bare idea’ Then he won- 
dered if it would look too patsonizing on 
his part if he were to call about their 
decision. One moment he decided one 
way, and the next the other, until he had 
worried himself back into his former state 
of ill-temper. 

At last he made up his mind that he 
would go up to town in any case; and as he 
went along he would dec’ le upon what 
course he would pursue. And all through 
his vacillation he never once admitted to 
himself that it was his longing to see Ethel 
again that bad for the moment transforined 
him into a human shuttlecock,. 

He shouted to Jim, frightening the birds 
by the suddenness of the demonstration; 
and, when the groom appeared round the 
corner Of the house, he ordered the phae- 
tonto be got ready in twenty minutes, 
adding, “And see that it is ready to the 
minute, Jim.” 

Captain Pelling retired indoors, and Jim 
went off, grumbling at the “inconsiderate- 
ness” of inasters in general, and this one in 
particular, “expecting acbapto turn out a 
carriage-and-pair properly in that time!’ 

But, notwithstanding the short notice,the 
phaeton was ready a minute before the ap- 
pointed time, looking as perfect in every 
detail as if Jim had known overnight that it 
would be wanted. Pelling bad the reins in 
his hand and his foot on the step, when he 
noticed a telegraph-boy coming towards the 
house. He waited a inoment. Yes, it was 


for him! 


Mallett, 
Captain 
Shall be with 
(jet the 


“From Geoffrey suckingham 
Street, Bloomsbury, to 
The Wigwam, Wimbledon. 
you at two O'clock to-morrow. 


sketches in inspection order.” 








Pelling, | 


And the man of thirty felt a lad again in | 


sent his 
Hut he did 
intended 


his light-beartedness, as he 
handsome bays along the road. 
not mean to be done out of his 
Visit. 

“She can't annoyed if T just 
stay a moment, “he told hinuself; “and I arn 


be greatly 


not going to disappoint myself after having | 


made up my mind 

Ethel had 
through her work, in her anxiety 
her mind away from her grief, 
found herself with nothing 
hour before her father 
She knew it would ney 


bustled so energetically 
lo keep 
that she 
to doa clear 
would be home. 


er do to sit down 


now and undo the good wrought by her 
determination; so she puton ber hat, in 
tending to go across Uo f ent (sarden and 

‘ ‘ hi wv rw vit , ‘ itifs this 


ii 


+ ) 
“J 


. feu } * 


disappeared under the 
interveniny stairs 
=< 
A minut 
hands with Captain Peiling 
intrusion for the 


afterwards she was shaking 


“You will forgive my 
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sake of the flowers, won't you Miss Mal- 
lett? I got them to make up a bunch 
of those I thought you would like best 


Isn't the color of that rose splendid ? And 
the mignonnette smells so fresh. I don't 
know whether I like the smell of the 


mignonnette or of walltlowers the best 
Which do you prefer?” 

“Wallflowers, I think, they 
seem to belong more positively to the coun- 
try.” 

“So they do. All the London men grow 
mignonnette, but they have left the wall- 
flowers alone up to the present. Won't you 
get some dishes and put the flowers in wa 
ter now? They look alittle thirsty already, 
don’t they ?” 

Ethel gladly set about what was to her a 
labor of love. She reached down some 
large dark-blue dishes from over the man- 
telpiece, and began fingering the flowers 
tenderly, laying them loosely in the hand- 
some porcelain, interspersing the green 
plentifully among the lovely blossoma, 
Pelling satin Mr. Mallett’s own particular 
chair, watching her with a great content- 
ment in his honest eyes. But he wondered 
a little what had caused the wearied look on 
her face, and he wished with all his heart 
that circumstances gave him a right to in- 
quire about it. 

She looked up presently, and divined 
something of what was passing in his mind, 
even fancied he knew something of the 
truth, and was perhaps pitying her. A hot, 
angry, distressing blush rushed over her 
face, and he concluded at that the 
worry was in some way connected with that 
somebody who was “Ethel’s affair.” He 


because 


once 


Was instantly engrossed with one of Mr. 
Mallett’s paintings on the wall, and took 
care not to distress her again by his too 


evident interest. 

“T don't remember this one when I used 
to come here before | went abroad; [ like it 
very much, How was it lnever saw you 
in those days, Miss Mallett?’ 

“T suppose I was at 
since is it?’’ 

‘Between four and tive years,” 

“T was ataconvent in France 
time, learning my 
child.” 

“T can believe that of you.”’ 

‘*Believe what?” 

“That you were a good child.” 

“On what do vou found that belief?” 

“Present appearances." 

Hic hoped Ethel would smile at this, and 
sO she did; but there little effect 
from the performance that he decided not 
to try again. 

“By Jove,” he thought, “tears would be 
jollier than such @ smile as that!’ 

Ethel as if suddenty remenmbering some- 
thing, then turned to him. 

“Do you know [ sent you a telegram this 
morning? T suppose vou left home before 
it arrived ?”’ 

It Was more an 
tion. 

“And its import ?" asked the artful Cap 
tain. 

“That we intend 
morrow, "’ 


se hiool, 


How long 


at that 
lessons like a good 


Was SO 


assertion than a ques. 


lunching with you to 


“That's good hearing. And your friends? 


Thope it will be a nice partly. Hlow 
many Shall I tell Mrs. Crichton to prepare 
for ?"’ 

He did not look at her as tye asked this, 


evan abruy , lo arratiive «a teesv bin- 


<4 rf ‘ ary ’ r 
t? ricacl . ‘ t ‘ q 
With A liad mew } SOLLe un- 


known pertideus lovers Yet, it spite of his 


yearning pity for the plucky little girl, his 
heart quickened jovfully at the ther ght 
that perhaps this man’s unfaithifulness had 


left the road open for luim 
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“T'm glad of it!" he returned heartily— 
and be meant it. “I shall call at my club 
on the way back, and leave a message that 
I arp not at home for those everlasting bores 
with whom] wentto Africa, so that we 
nay enjoy the quiet of the country. Now 
I bave seen the Gowers sale, 1 inust be off, 


or Jim will bless me tor keeping the horses 
standing in thesun. Iama alave to 
those animals, Miss Mall uth, I assure 


you! Good-bye!" 

Ethel was surprised to find bow little the 
effort bad been to entertain Captain Pelling, 
never for @ mowent ascribing her success 
to the true cause—bis determination to en- 
tertain her. 

As for Pelling, bestopped again at Covent 
Garden on bis way back, and purchased 

rapes, peaches, pears, pine-apples, and 
Rexven ceowe what, until Jinn was fenced 
in with his purchases, At night the Cap- 
tain set the chairsin the drawing-room win- 
dow aa they had been when Ethel sat there 
listening to the story of bis foolish merriage. 
Kather sheepish he looked while he was 





doing it, as if ashamed to acknowledge bis 
folly to himself ; but, when it was done, he | 
nat contentedly puffing b.s cigar, looking at 
the place where she had sat,and where he 
hoped she would sit again on the tnorrow 
and on many morrows; aud his plain but 
perfectiy well-bred face look alinost 
handsome, beaming with the benevolence 
of his thoughts, as he pictured the love and 
happiness with which he would surround 
Ethel if he only had the chance, 





CHAPTER VI. 
J ACK'S love-making wenton swimming- 





ly during the lovely suinmer weather 


and among the beauties of Mallingtord. 
She house was full of visitors now, and in 
accordance with Pauline'’s wishes, their en- | 
wagement was kept strictly private, and 
they enjoyed each other's society only as 
occasion served, Still, in spite of all their 
care,the state of affairs was pretty shrewdly | 
guessed at by most of the people about 
them, and the well-bred guests wondered 
lusmensely at Miss Malling’s sudden fit of 
unworldliness, 

Strangely enough, Babette, with all ber 
sharpness, was one of the last to hear of ber 
mistress'’s infatuation for the ‘‘artist-chap,’’ 
as he was soornfully described among the 
servants; but the moment she did hear of it 
she began wondering and watching until in 
her own mind she was sure that Misa Mal- 
ling was really deeply in love with this | 
good-looking Monsieur Dornton, 

Babette tiked Jack—as indeed most of 
the servants did, although they looked up- 
on him as rather belonging to their own 
rank in life than their mistresa’s—and 
knowing, as she believed she did, the evil 
of Pauline'’s veart, she was sorry to think 
that such an altogether too-charming young 
man should be so thrown away. 

There was another and amore powertlul 
motive for her dislike to the match. She 
guessed, with a woman's keenness in such 
matters, that thia was the one love of Pau- 
line’s life, and she told herself that she 
would give five years of her own existence 
to beable to rob ber of her lover. It she 
could only find out what the secret worry 
waa that caused Miss Malling’s occasional | 
fitaof dejection! If it was a disgracetul | 
secret, how jovfully she would betray it to 
this new lover and send him away trom his | 
lady-tair forever! What happiness it would 
be to her to stay and watch the anguish and 
mnisery she had caused! How she would 

loat over Miss Malling'’s despair and revel 
in ber heart-aches! 

So Babette was always on the watch for 
sone clue that would help her to discover 
her young tunstress'’s secret; and at this 
tiine showed great interestin Mra.Perkins's 
goasip aboutthe family, hoping to glean 
some scrap of information that might be 
of use to her in furthering ber revenegful 
purpose. 

“And, if mademoiselle had married 
against the wishes of Milord Summers, or 
without his consent, she would have lost 
the whole estate? ‘she asked one evening in 
August, as she sipped her tea leisurely in 
the one bour during the day that she was 
sure of a rest from Pautios’s everlasting re- 
quirements. 

“Yeu, if she did so before she was twenty- 
five; but after her twenty-fifth birthday she 
will be free to inarry whomever she pleases; 
and, as she will be twenty-five on the 
seventeenth of next month, there is not 
inuch chance of her sacrificing the emtate | 
at this time of day, after waiting until 
now.” 

“That iaso,"' observed Babette, with a 
disappointed air. 

She reflected forafew moments, anda 
flash of intelligence crossed Ler face as she 
ask ed —- 

“And if mnademoiselle bad married in her | 
extreine youth—what you call ‘on the aly’ 
—before she had Known she was the heiress 
of this property—bow then ?"’ 

She put the question quickly enough; but 
her eyes were glittering with excitement as 
she awaited Mra. Perkins'’s reply. 

“Pebould think she would lose every- 





thing.’ 

“Wi 5 i ave ifter her?’ 

‘Mir dreeniflrey tl late Baronet’s bro 

t 

~ “ Awrea 
% 

r ipl ~ t “4 
) uimtivne VN wide? Where did he 
go? 

“Tdon't know. Ile is 4s proud as ary of 
the tamilyv, and, «when his brother told bin 


never te @une near the plase again, as it 
should never te bis while there was an 
other Maliing inthe world to inherit it— 
that was when be told liltn of bis inarriage, 
you kKnow—be pulon lis bat witbout one 


word, and walked away with bis head as) 


high as if he were the heir of thousands. 
e’ve never seen a sight of him or his 

since that day, and it's ny belief we never 

shall."’ 

Pe. should think be must bate Miss Mal- 

ling.’’ 

“Very likely; I think [should look upon 
her as an usurper if I was biin.”’ 

Babette believed she bad tound the key- 
note to Pauline’s secret trouble. That there 
was a secret trouble she never doubted for 
ove instant. She had observed her mis- 
tress too closely to be inisied on that point; 
she knew that nothing but some fear could 


cause those sudden starts, followed by | 


periods of anxious heavy-browed thought, 
to which she was subject;and,when Babette 
went up-stairs, she reasoned the inatter 
out. 

“IT have heard that she uever knew she 
was her uncle's heiress until after her fa- 
ther’s death. What is more likely than 
that she should bave married out there in 
Italy—-tnarried soine poor idiot who was 
caught by her pretty face? And then, 
when my lady suddenly finds that she is a 
rich wotan, she is tired of this poor fool 


| and runs away and enjoys her lite by her- 


self. The change of name too would help 
her in hiding from bim. I believe 1 have 
found the dark spot in inv fine lady's 
life! If this is as I think, I can take from 
her her beloved fiance and ber riches at 
one blow. How glorious that would be!” 

Her face glowed with savage satisfaction 
atthe bare thought of so complete a re- 
venge. She left her seat by the window of 
Peuline'edectene-reom, ond paced up and 
down, her excitement being too great for 
her to remain still. 

“If such a marriage did take place, she is 
too cunning to keep any proof of it about 


| her. She was inost likely married at Na- 


pies after her father's death, I wonder how 


| nuch money it would take to search for 


the certificate ? 
to find proof!" 

Babette shook as if with an ague as fresh 
ideas crowded on her and plan after plan 
passed through her brain, exh to be reject- 
ed as soon as furimed. Her pace unoon- 
sciously quickened, as if in a vain attempt 
to keep up with her thoughts, until she 
was walking as if for a wayer, and her 
hot hands passed over each other unceas- 


I would spend iny last sou 


ingly. 

Bive dusky gloom deepened until the 
room wasallin shadow, and presently a 
housemaid came in and lighted the eanJdles 
in the large silver branches on the toilet-ta- 
ble. She tried to entice the Freuchwoman 
into achat, but it was of no avail; and the 
girl retired mumbling — 

“Who is she to give herself such airs ?— 


| never to answer wheo she is spoken to in- 


deed !"’ 

As the door closed behind the disappoint. 
ed gossip, Babette resumed her promenade 
up and down the now. brilliantly-lighted 
room, reached the end where the table was, 
and came to a sudden stop as her eyes 
rested on the key left in the lock of a sinail 
bronze box. 

This box contained Miss Malling's private 
keys? She locked up very little; bui what 
she did lock up she was rather particular 
about, and her keys were invariabiy kept 
in this Indian box, the key of which she 
carried about with ber, ~ 

As HKabette stood looking with a dull 
fascinated gaze atthe kev, she heard the 
rustie of silken skirts in the gallery outside, 
With a gwoop like a hawk’s, so swift) and 
noiseless was it, she plucked the little key 
from the lock and slipped it into the pocket 
of her dainty frilled apron. The next 
instant Miss Malling turned the handle of 
the door, opened it, and saw Babette re- 
arranging tbe lace draperies round the 
looking-g lass. 

She crossed the room and went straight to 
the table, glanced quickly at the box, and 
then turned to Babette. 

“Have you seen the key of this box?” 

“Not today, mademoiselle.’’ 

“Provoking! She took it up in her 
hands and shook it. ‘Yes, the keys are in- 


side. Babette, | wish you not to leave these | 


rooms to-night until | come up to bed. I 
have dropped the key somewhere, 


light to help us—it is so stot, 

supper sent up to you here,” 
“Very good, inademoiselle,”’ 
Miss Malling gave certain little touches to 

her dress and trinkets, arranged her front 


hair, took aclean thandkerchiet from the | 


scented box on the table, satura’ed it with 
perfuine, and then left the room, saying as 
she did so— 

“Remember, vou must not leave these 
roouns Upon any pretext.” 

Babette stood with her hands held tightly 
over ber beart, listening to the rustle of the 
siiken Skirts along the yallery and down 
the stairs, uotil the sound was lost in the 
distance. ‘Then her expression changed 
from strained attention to vivid triumph. 


She threw herclasped bands high over her | 


head, and whispered through her closed 
teeth— 

“Sie has some proofs somewhere! She 
isnot so wise as T thought ber. She has 
kept something that will condemn her it it 


is found; and I] will find it this night. 1 
must be careful; Ll will not do anything un- 
til the tnen have gone to the draw y-room, 
and she w f ) tt. mer vit her 
lear M ~ rb t ss 
t as reve ure 

Shesat down by | “ low t | 
through the half hourol waiting, and never 


moved a muscle until the scent of a cigar 
rising fromthe terrace below roused ber. 
She pulled the curtain aside an inch ortwo, 
and looked cautiously out. 

Pauline and Jack found their self-re- 


| stricted intercourse very tedi us, and often 


wished the housetui of visitors at the utter: 


iwost euds uf tbe earth. This evening, by 


) 1 don't | 
suppose it will be found untii we have day- | 
Have your | 
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revious arrangement, they were having @ 
ew ininutes of stolen bliss, 

| ‘The moon was at its tull, and Pauline was 
asking Jack if he remembered that it was 
the last month's full moon which saw their 
first happy ovafidential chat; and she mur- 
mured softly of the rapid growth of love 
between then since that tine, ‘ 

“If anything were to happen now to part 
us, I should go mad or put az end to my 
life !’’ 

The words were uttered with intense em- 
phasis ; and, while Jack soothed her with a 
sense of unrest in his own heart, the vindic- 
tive face peering through the lace-curtains 
| above yleainea with a fierce hope of verify- 
ing the passionate words. 

At last Babette heard the tinen's voices as 
they crossed the hall. She looked at the 
timepiece, and patiently watched the 
minute-band travel slowly over ten min- 
utes, 

“They must be settled now, and I will 
begin wy search,” 

She locked both doors,closed one window 
to prevent the blinds from fluttering, and 
| then unlocked the stall bronze box. 
| 





“Itisan excellent casket for keys, 80 
| simall and pretty that one could carry it 
anywhere, and so strong that nothing short 
| ot astonepreaker'’s bamimer could force it 
open. And yet, me foi, of what use is all 


key ?”’ 
She laughed as she picked out a key from 
the bunch and tried tu unlock Pauline’s 
| large desk. 
“At last!’ she whispered, asthe lock of 
the desk flew back. 
She began methodically to remove every 
| article singly, placing them neatly ina heap 
on the table, after reading or looking at 
them. Sheemptied one side of the desk, 
then refilled it, being very careful to put 
the things back in the order in which she 
found then. 

Then she turned tothe other side, going 
through itin the saine way, and reached the 
bottom without discovering anything tnore 
than is usually to be found ina lady's desk. 
With a disappointed air, she began to re- 
lace the articles. Hernerves were in a 
Richi y.wreught state, and the sudden 
sound of the piano in the room below so 
startled herthat Miss Malling’s address- 
book fell from her shaking hand on to the 
floor. 

She stooped to pick it upas it lay open; 
| and,in doing 80 she saw the edge of a photo- 
graph peeping froin the pocket in the cover, 
She took it out hurriedly, scattering as she 
did so somne dead pressed violets on to the 
table. She shuddered when she raised the 
tissue paper, for it was the pbotograph of a 
grave! 





candles were stili burning, to read the name 
ofthe photographer at the back of the ecard. 
The printing was ina language she could 
not understand; but she guessed it must be 
Spanish from the word “senor.” 

She turned to the picture again, and in 
the strong light she could almost make out 
part of the inscription on the plain head- 
stone. The first naine, she was sure began 
with the letter “P."’ 

In order to assist her, she procured Miss 
Malling’s magnitying-glass, and with the 
aid of that she apaltet out the name, or as 
much of it as she could see, for the first few 
letters of the second name were obliterated 
by a blemisb in the photograph. 

*P-a-u-l-i-n-e’? she could clearly trace; 
| then camea blot, followed by “1-l-i-n-g, 
d-l-e-d M-a-y 18—.”’ 

The remainder of the inscription was un- 
distinguishable. 

“Mon Then, I never expected this! The 
| grave of Pauline Mailing! 
| ny Inistress? An adventuress—an usurper! 
a. I shall have a hand iu dethroning 
er {"’ 


! 





"and against good sport, and the respective 


| merits of their own and other men's guns. 
| Jack obtained a few words with Pauline be- 





this strength and cunning when one hasthe | 
! 


fore breakfast, and carried his point. . x 
“T inust have several things to-morrow, 
besaid. “I know you would not wish 
ine to be different from others, and I can- 
not get what I want without going to town 


myself.” 

Pauline would have dearly liked to go 
with bim, for she bad a horrible fear tbat 
he would find out something if be should 
call on the Mal letts. 

She was not supposed to know of the ex- 
istence of sucb ey ested Jack had never 
spoken of them to her—so she could not 
well ask him not to call on them; and she 


' could not leave her guests without some 
very serious reason; consequently she was 
| forced to feign a complacency sbe was far 


from feeling as she answered — ; 

“Of course, if you must go, there is noth- 
ing nore to be said; but you will not stay 
‘one half-hour loager than is absolutely 
necessary? If I don’t know where you 
are, I have such a feeling of unrestd an 
anxiety that life became a sorrow for the 
time being.” 

Vhere was honest truth in these words, 
and Jack was flattered and grateful for her 
love. He kissed the beautiful lips, and 
promised to be back at the very earliest mo- 
ment possible, 

“T shall not fee! so foolish when we are 
married, 1 dare say, because then you will 
be uy own snd no one can take you from 
ine; but you would pity me if you could 
know how the fear of losing you over- 
comes ne when you are away. I feel no 
safety, in your love uctil lsee your dear 
truthful eyes looking into mine once 
more,” 

When Jack was in the train, with a quiet 
halt-bour before him for thought, be felt 
curiously cloyed with the sweets of love, 
and was ungrateful ong to wish that 
Pauline would leave the love-making a lit- 
tle nore in bis hands, and that her affection 
was of a less assertive character. 

Two or three bours later, when he bad 
rushed through the business of the day and 


' stood in the Malletts’ sitting-room, shaking 


bancs with both father and daughter and 
exchanging cordial greetings, he felt as if 
he bad been living in a hothouse of affec- 
tions for the past weeks, and bad just re- 


| gained the invigorating open air, where 


She went to the dressing-table, where the | 


Then who 18 | 


She wiped the perspiration from her | 


in her dress, and locked the desk. 





| 

| 

white quivering tace,placed the photograph 

CHAPTER VII. 

ACK was by no means heartless, and 

| J his conscience pricked him more often 

than was pleasant with regard to Ethel 

| Mallett. To be sure, she was the first to 
suggest that they should separate; but then 
it was inost certainly bis shameful neglect 

that had driven her to do it. He wondered 
a little if she had really ceased to care for 

him, ifshe had yet founda successor to 


bim his fr vine She had sent bim back 


they were so happy together, @#nd, with a 
strange inconsistency, he carried it about 


used to having in in bis vest pocket that he 
felt annoyed if ue put his band there and 
did not tind it. 

Just about this time Jack began to think 
that he ought to call in Buckingham Street, 
ifonly for Mr. Mallett’s any past kind- 


him, or if pique alone had led ber to offer | 


the hardier, healthier class of feelings 
flourish. 

He wondered a little at Mr. Mallett’s 
geniality, knowing nothing ot Ethel’s 
generosity in taking the entire responsi- 
bilitv of their separation upon herself, and 
still less of her father’s hope that she had 
got rid of a nameless nobody just in time to 
leave the road clear for a suitor more wor- 
thy of her in every way;anu Jack felt some- 
what piqued that Mr. Mallett should make 
so light of the whole business. 

But he did not let his annoyance appear 
upon the surface. He told of the success of 
the paintings for Lord Summers, of his 
hopes tor the future, of the gay life at Mai- 
lingford,and impressed bis hearers witb the 
fact that he was brimining over with good 
fortune and bappiness. 

Ethel did not say much; but she appeared 
to be quieily, kindly interested; and though 
she was paler than she used tu be, she did 
not give one the idea of a love-lorn damsel. 
She sat listening to the conversation, and 
wondering if her father would toach on the 
subject of their identity during Jack's 
visit; but Mr. Mallett did not wish to be 
made the t pic of gossip ainong Miss Mal- 
ling’s guests, and therefore kept his own 
counsel, 

When Jack was about to leave, Mr. Mal- 
lett decided to walk part of the way with 
him, and accordingly went downstairs first. 
Jack turned, with the door-handlein bis 
hand, to thank Ethel for whatshe bad done 
—yet hardly to thank her either. 

“T can’t go without thanking you for be- 
ing so candid with te, Ethel.’’ he said. 
“Of course I was very surprised when I re- 
ceived your letter breaking off the engage- 
ment; but equally of course there was poth- 
ing for me todo but to acquiesce in your 
wish.” 

Ethel§felt how ungenerous this remark 
was, Seeing that his neglect had led to what 
had happened; buc she would not be driven 
into reproacthing him, and so give bim 
cause to justify himself. Her feelings were 
too real to bear discretion, and she avoided 
the discussion. 

“That is all past,’’ she said gravel y—‘‘bet- 


' ter let it rest.’’ 


the little ring he put on her finger when | 


with him continually; he had become so | 


Though she did not say one word in self- 
defence, there was a world of reproach in 
the subdued tones of ber voice; though her 
Speech was indifferent, her whole manner 
asserted her right to be considered more 
than blameless throughout the affair. 

Jack felt iniserably small under her calin 
gaze, and his respect for her was vastly in- 


| creased by this little passage at arms; and, 


| nesses, for the old gentleman had often | 


been able and al-ways willing to do Jack a 
good turnin past days. Once convinced 
that he ought to do a thing, Jack did it, un- 
less Miss Malling used her influence ayainst 


it, In which case duty was ruthlessly 

thrown to the wall, for her power over his 

head and heart was just: ¥ ul nited 
Jack was ‘ s his 
w wea ess ‘ ~ 4 

lesc atise a r 


to aArTy UL DIS Wisi vil 
tion. 
The morrow would be the first of Septein- 
ber, and the house was ful! of people who 
had been invited to enjoy the abundant 
sport panties. offered. A nuinber of 
aijable younw men were lounging abo 
the corridors’ and billiard-ro 3 ee wy 
who talked of teotbing but the probable 
| weather on the 


lorruw, the chances for 
i 


a8 he was carried by the afternoon express 
back to Mallingford Park, he couid not 
shake from his tnind the table of the dug 
and the shadow. 

Pauline hovered round him more than 
usual that evening. 

‘How was it that you could not get back 
until the 4:50?" she asked, as they stood 
leaning Over a pile of music searching for a 
Ss — 


I f ] Vg vas t of re . nal 
i : gz A it epa a si 


ipie or h irs, 

‘And how did you spend those two hours? 
You wust have found it dreadfully 
wearisome with two hourson your hands 
and not a Christian left in town to go to 
see."’ 

‘There is always the club,” 

Pauline raised ber eyes, sparkling with 
ing ulsitivensss, slow ly to his, 

“Surely you would find the cluba very 
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dull place! 
endure two hours at an empty clud-house 
because you bad nothing better to do? Pvor 
old boy! Iam serry for you.” 

Juck thought be detected a touch of sar- 
cusin in her tone, and, knowing that he 
was deceiving her, he could not check the 
tell-tale color that came into bis face. But 
then he remembered she kuew nothing 
about the Malletts, and be was surprised at 
her persistent curiosity. 

She lovked at him smilingly, and went 
on— 

“1 am not the only person who has missed 
you. Bertha Collins bas been beimoaning 
your absence all the afternoon. She says 
you are the only span in the house who can 
devote a thought to us poor women during 
the delirium of the gun-fever, Now just 
look at those creatures on the rug. I’m 
convinced that you won't bear a dozen 
words spoken ainong them to-night without 
the introduction of the word ‘gun,’ ‘dog,’ 
‘cartridge,’ or ‘bird.’ ”’ 

“Don't be too hard on them, Pauline,” 
said the Honorable Miss Collins, as she 
joined them. ‘Weare justas bad sowe- 
tines.”’ 

“T don’t admit that, Bertha.”’ 

“Well, 1 know for a week before Ascot I 
can think and talk of nothing but what I 
am going to wear.” 

“You are the embodiment of candor, 
Miss Collins,’ Jack declared. 

He felt gratefultothe inerry little bru- 
netie for her timely interruption of Pau- 
line’s cross-exainination, and induced her 
to stay by pusbing a chair forward and 
coaxing her into it. He did not care to re- 
sume his tete-a tete just then. 

Pauline took ber partia the conversation; 
but she was burning with jealousy, for she 
had read the tell-tale flush, and knew that 
Jack had not told her the whole truth about 
his atternoon’s doings. 

“Yes, I think 1 am candid,’’ Miss Collius 
responded. ‘But, between ourselves, I 
only inake a virtue of necessity. You men 
know all our feelings so well that it is of no 
use to deny their existence; therefore I 
gain credit for the one virtue of trutiful- 
ness by just admitting an established fact 
when | Sontecs to vanity, jealousy of iny 
sex, and seltishnuess.’’ 

‘Rather sweeping, 18 it not ?"’ 

“Perbaps; but I don’t believe in doing 
things by balves; and I'm quite sure you 
don’t, Mr. Dornton.” 

“[ feel highly bonored.”’ 

“Why do you think that, Bertha?’’ asked 
Pauline. 

Miss Collins actually tlushed. 

“Well, I’ve just made a declaration that 
truth is my only virtue, so I'll tell you, al- 
though I’m rather ashawed of inyself. The 
other day I was dozing on one of the win- 
dow-seats in the picture-gallery. When I 
woke up, Mr. Dornton was at work destroy- 
ing paintings. He cut some vils into pieces 
with a knife, and the water-colors he tore 


And were you really Ccriven to | have loved him if I had not already loved 


the other. And the dad—the dear, loving 
hard-working old dad—bas set his heart on 
it too, 1 can see. It seems so bard ihat two 
geod inen should be disappointed of the 
one wish of their hearts because a toolish 
| girl cannot forget her first tove—a first love 
who has already forgotten her, and bound 
himself to another !” 

That was the bitterest drop in her cup of 
sorrow, 

“If Captain Pelling asks me to be his 
wife, I will tell him everything ; and then 
be shall decide for himseit. I don’t think 
he will care to narry a woman who loves 
soinebody else.”’ 

And with this comforting thought she 
cried herself to sleep. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HE rain was coming down in_ tor- 
| rents, and there was a general express- 

ion of disappointinent on the men's 
fuces round the breakfast-table at Malling- 
jord Park. 

“But you know it is really too bad,"’Cecil 
Banesford observed to Miss Malling, who 
had been trying to comfort bim. “Your 
head nan bad fixed to-day for the north- 
end covies,and he says they are the best on 
the whole estate ; and now this rain comes 
and spoils the whole thing. I daresay it 
will rain to-morrow ; and then I shall have 
to return without baving had a popat thein. 
I: is annoying, you mus allow !" 

‘Poor creatures—inen !"" said Bertha Col- 
lins reflectively. “The comfort of their 
lives depends upon the one amusement of 
the hour. Deprive tiem of that, and they 
are stranded helplessly. Glad I am a wo- 
man!’ 

“So am J,’’ replied Cecil promptly. 

“Can't see why that suould be so, unless 
you think I should take the shine out of 
some of you if 1 were a man.” 

‘*You are sharp !”’ he says, looking at her 


do it? 
times ?”’ 

‘No ; I'm too used to it,” she slowly re- 
plied, with an excellent imitation of bis 
drawl. 

“Well, I nope you will bave got over the 
first rush of slaughter by the seventeenth,” 
Pauline interposed, bringing the conversa- 
tion back to tne origina! subject. 

“Why by the seventeenth ?” 
asked. 

**Because I shall then attain my long-de- 
ferred mnajority, and dear old) Lord Sum- 
ers insists that there shall be a big affair 
on the happy occasion.”’ 

“A ball? Delightful!’ exciaimed the 
ladies. 

“And I shan’t be here !"" 
to Bertha. 

“Perhaps we shall pot mourn,’ 
that pert young lady. 

A crushing retort was on his lip, when 


Doesn't it tire you awfully some- 


several 


muttered Cecil 


returned 





into fraginents. I was imean enough to 
keep quite still and wa ch him; and, when | 
he bad finished, I was stili meaner, tor I 
went and looked at some of the fragments, 
and I believe that they were all portraits of 
the same brown haired lady. I drew my 
own conclusions—and I daresay you will 
draw youre, Mr. Dornton, and set ine down 
as the most impudent girl you ever met ; 
but you Know the vid saying about speak- 
ing the truth and——” 

She pulled herself up, and Jack laughed 
heartily. Pauline glanced at bitin with un- | 
mixed approbation, and he telt that he 
should not be badgered again as to how he 
bad passed bis day in town. 

Still, although there was peace between | 
them, Pauline went to her room with a 
strange sense of defeat, for she knew Jack | 
had evaded her question, and she could ac- 
count for bis doing itonly by believing that | 
he had called upon the Malletts. | 

“But,”’ she argued, “Ethel has kept si- | 
lence on the subject of that anon vinous let- 
ter, or else Jack would most surely have 
guessed atthe sender and in some way 
shown his displeasure.”’ 

Babette noticed the anxious expression on 
her mistress’ face as she brushed her hair 
for the nigat, and she fondly believed that | 
the key to it was securely sewn up in 
leather and tacked to her corset; but for 
once the keen French girl was wide of the | 
mnark. 

It was not the past but the future that was 
troubling Pauline. She tancied that Jack's 
love had cooled somewhat since the first 
days of their courtship, and ber beart went 
outina wild prayer that nothing might 
cone between her and the man she loved 
soentirely. She told berselt that she would 
be willing to give up wealth, worldly posi- 
tion, everything, and count poverty a bleas- 
ing, if only to retain his love. 

Ethel too,in her solitude,had an unhappy 
time of it that night. She did not disguise 
the fact that Jack's visit bad been asad or- 
deal to her. 

She had guessed how matters stood be-— 
tween him and Miss Malling froin a few 
words which ber brave faitutul heart had 
been all too ready to interpret—and she 
tried to resign herself calmly to the fate 
which was overtaking her slowly, but none 
the less surely. 

Captain Pelling was often in Buckinghain 
Street now. Heturned up unexpectedly at 


all hours o. the dav, and alwavs came with 
Boine @laborately re pare 1 ex ise | j Wa 
s0 gentle and dé ate ir - 

Ethel at times feit herse 

ster of ingratitude because & 

give hin whatshe knew he had staked his 


all to possess, and what she knew was no 
longer within her power to give. 

“If I had but known bim before I met 
Jack !"’ ahe cried despairingiv, as she laid 
her head on her pilluwon the night after 
Jack’s visit. ‘“‘He isso good, so straiglit- 
forward, so tender and manly, thatI imnust 


| claimed, 


| the lips. 


| breaklast was finished. 


his attention was suddenly arrested by an 
advertisement in the Times which he held 
in his band. 

‘By all that’s inysterious!"’ he exclaimed; 
and then he sat gazing atthe newspaper, in 
mute astonishinent. 

“What have you found, Banesford ?" 

* Don’t Keep it all to yourself, inan 1’ 

Bertha leaned across and looked at the 
place he was pointing at. 

“How extracrdinary !’ she suddenly ex- 


“For pity’s sake, let usintothe mystery!’ 
Pauljne said ; and Bertha read out folluow-’ 
ing advertisement— 


“Mallinzford Park.—If this should tineet 
the eye of Sir G. M., he will hear of some- 
thing to his decided advantage by applying 
to Messrs. Daws and Kaven, 16, Leiman 
Street, E.C."’ 


There was general astonishment, and 
various werethe surinises as to what it 
could mean. Jack, glancing at Pauline, was 
surprised to see her agitated and white to 
She motioned to hint mot to no- 
tice it, and fought determinedly with ber 
emotion, 

The others were too absorbed by their 
curiosity to take inuch bheed,and by astrong 
effort she to all appearance regained her 
coinposure, and bore herself as usual until 


and me to 
seven 
leit the 


“Will you help Mrs. Sefton 
finish filling inthe ecards tor the 
teenth ?’’ she asked Jack, as she 
breakfast-room., 

Jack pro:nised to join ther in the bou- 
doir in a quarter of an hour,and went off to 
the conservatory tosimoke. He did not like 
to think of Pauline’s look. He wasa poor 
struggling artist, who hed hitherto lived by 
the exercise of his own unaided talent, and 
Pauline wasa rich bigh-boru woman, his 
superior in things chat count in this world ; 
yet he would not tnake her his wife if he did 
not believe her honor to be spotless and 
without flaw. 

This was the idea that baunted hitn as he 
recalled her look atthe breakfast-table. If 


adiniringly through his glass. “How do you | 





ever a woman's face expressed suddenly- 
aroused guilty fear, his fiancee’s had done 
so when Bertha Collins read that advertise- 
mentinthe ZJimes. Hewent back to the 
breakfast-roou: belore he J ned Pauline, 
read the advertise:nent again,and copied the 


xddress inte bis note-bouk. 
' | , ys . ’ eit 1 few 
- SOa hk 
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Pau iné, sti i King un Ke frers Was | 


sitting with Mrs. Sefton. Jack said nothing 
then,but went-steaight to bis work of filling 
in the invitations from the list of naines 
given him; still he could not help wonder- 
ing what could have caused such ¢éxtraor- 
dinary einotion on the part of one who was 


EVENING POST. 


generally so linpassive, so languid and un- | 


emotional in ber bearing. Mra. Seften lett 
the room alter atime ; and P.uline,turning 
to» Jack, put ber hand entreatingly on his 
arin. 

“I Know what you are going to ask me ; 
but I can't talk about it just now—net to 
day. I will tell you to-morrow, or the day 
after ; but don't speak of it now, [ ask it as 
a favor.”’ 

Jack felt perplexed. He had expected, 
the moment they were alone together, that 
she would tell Lim what had caused her 
disquiet. He felt unhappy and worried, yet 
he could hardly force her to speak upon a 
subject that evidentiy distressed her. 

“Of course I don’t want to worry yoa, 
darling,’ he answered; “but I must contess 
Iam curious, and I shall be glad when you 
can tell ine all about it without distressing 
yoursel!,”’ 

“Thank you very much, dear. 
I want to ask you if 
by like meto senda cardto for this 

all,’ 

Jack flushed as he replied— 

“Yes; there aretwo ple I should like 
you to invite—Mr. Mallett and Gis daugh- 
ter. They are everything desirable, or I 
should not suggest it; and the old gentle- 
nan was very Kind to ne in the days that 
are gone.”’ 


And now 


——— + 
ee 


| 


there is any one you | 


) and he turnec 


‘‘Was the daughter kind too, Jack ?”"— , 


playtully. 

Agaid Jack flushed a little. 

“IT think you are atbit of a witch,” be said 
with alaugh. “I may as well tell you, and 
then there will be no secret in my past for 

ou to find out by-and-by. Yes,she was 

ind to ne, and once I thought I liked her 
well enough to make her my wife; but that 
was before I net you—you siren !"’ 

“You don’t think so now?” 

“If I did, should I be here?” 

Pauline pushed ber chair very close to 
his, 

“If I had found that out for myself, in- 
stead of hearing it froin you, I should have 
forgiven it. 1 could forgive you everything 
that is past, but nothing in the present. Can 
you Say the saine to me ?”” 

“I think so ;"’ and he kissed the face rest- 
ing on his shoulder. “I could forgive 
everything in the past that did not touch my 
wife's honor.”’ 

‘You are less genérous than I am; you 
inake a reservation."’ 

Jack metthe beautiful brown eyes fixed 
anxiously on his and smiled. 

“You must know that there is an imtmeas- 
urable difference between a woman's fair 
naine and a inan’s.”’ 

She sighed gently, and Jack thought he 
liked that pathetic tnood better than any 
other. Mrs. Sefton returning at that mo- 
ment, Jack asked— 

“Then I may send those cards *”’ 

The question at once flashed through Pau- 
line’s inind, ‘‘isthere danyer to me in their 
coming here ?’’—and she decided that their 


presence in one place or another could 
neither lesson nor increase her great 
danger. 


She felt nore sure of Jack since he had 
told her about Ethel,and she rather doubted 
whether her uncle would care to come to 
Mallingford Park under his incognuito,as,he 
would be certain to neet people who would 
recognize hitn; #0 she gave a hearty consent 
to invitations being sent. 

The rain continued to pour down steadily 
and the scratch, scratch of the busy pens 
wenton withoutinterruption, Peuiine fin- 
ished her Jist first,and sat back in ber chair, 
with a thoughtful chastened look on her 
face which was strangely unlike ber usual 
ae ae alr. 

ack noted itand thought her more beau- 
tiful, if that were possible although he won- 
dered wiiat had brought about so great a 
change. He felt a forewarning that this was 
the little cloud in their sky that would 
darken the whole heavens, 

“At last!’ he exclaimed, as he 
down his pen. 

“You have been a good boy,” Pauline 
said, with asmile. “We could not have 
possibly finishea them to-djay without your 
help.”’ 


threw 


[fO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE NEWEST CHEAT.—The other day an 
itinerant musician, who carried under his 
aru) a Weather-stained violin, entered a pro- 
vision shop in the Rue des Martyrs, Paris, 
and bought « pound or two of cooked hau. 
Suddenly discovering that he was money- 
less, he left his vioiin with the shopman, 
and ran hoine to get the trifling sum = of 
which he was in need. During his absence 
a carriage drew up to the door,and a disting- 
uished looking stranger having alighted 
from it, entered the shop and ordered a 
large quantity of goods to be sent to “Lord 
Russell’? at the Grand Hotel. While thus 
engaged he caught sight of the violin, picked 
it up with the air of a Virtuoso, examined it 
very carefully, and finally offered to buy it 
for 1,000 francs. The shopman explained 
the instrument was not his, but promised 
toisee what could be done. The stranger 
then withdrew, and the ragged tnusician, 
returned with his 


who soon afterward 

money, gladiv accepted SOU frances for his 
violing The jubilant shopmian thereupeor 
put on his bes othes, and, taking . r 
chase, wentt tlie ‘sra 1 bic . But, alias! 
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tins Of thieves, as wast sein iret 
N.J., a few davs ago,when a Visiting tect 
ber of the fraternity bad a portion of his 
wardrobe, contauluing filty dollars and sone 


private papers, siolen from his apartments 


in tue hotel at which he was stopping. 


|} remark that the result was “FEF 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


QueEER Names. —The names of animals 
are often given to the children of even the 
best families in Madayascar--names such as 
the Crocodile, the Rat, &e«. This nomencla 
ture, itis said Was comstuon in the period 
of the tribal development, groups of 
families bearing the name of the Turtle, the 
Bear, &e. 

ANTIMONY.—Antimony, Which is very 
hard is used as an alloy with tin and lead 
for various purposes where great hardness 
and durability are needed; thus type-metal, 
which makes the little letters) which 
must be firm enough to bear the pressure 
of the heavy printing-press, and vet retain 
all their deficate lines sharp and clear, is 
com posed of lead and antimony. This metal 
is also used in medicine, and its oxide in 
coloring glass. 

Tuk Country's Mortro.—An intimate 
friend of the late President Gartield, relates 
that the latter once asked him if’ he knew 
where the motto # plurithus unum’ ( Latin 
for‘One from many,’ came from. The friend 
admitted that he did) not. **Well,” said 
Gartield, “it comes from a deseription in 
Horace of the mee Roman salad;"’ 

to it. There. sure enough, 
was the list of and thee 
pluribus 





ingredients 


” 


| “num. 


j 


A Beaoars’ BaALL.—A beggars’ ball has 
carried off the palm for eccentricity among 
the various carnival festivities at Vienna. 
The guests were got up as thieves and ras 
cals of the lowest type, pick pockets,coiners, 
defaulting cashiers, armed burglars, &e. 
One of the most amusing representations 
wasa group of men quarrelling vielently, 
their faces scratched and noses bleeding—-a 
parody on the lively scenes that sometimes 
oceur. Prizes were distributed for the best 
dressed and sustained characters. 

THe RULE or EFaster.—It is generally 
known that Easter is the first Sunday after 
the full moon,that comes on or after the 
2ist of March,but some may not know why 
the 2Ist of March is taken as a gauge. It 
was decided by the first Council of Nice 
that the festival of Faster should be cele- 
brated on the Sunday following the first 
moon of the vernal equinox. The last cor- 
rection made in the calender by (iregory 


, XID. brought the vernal equinox Mareh 


21. Easter may consequently fall any day 
between March 22 and April 25. 

A Gosstpe’s Bripte.—There is in the 
venerable church of Walton-on-Thames, in 
England, a ‘(iossip’s Bridle’’—a curious 
instrument presented by a person of the 
name of Chester. It was intended to be 
worn as a punishment by the fair sex whose 
tongues had engendered mischief.  [t bears 
this inseription, “Chester presents Walten 
with a bridle to curb women’s tongues that 
talk too idle —I1615."" The presentation is 
said to have been due tothe clreumstance of 
the person whose nameit bears having lost 
a edaaite estate through the instrumen- 
tality of a gossiping woman. 

No Breap.—In some civilized nations a 
large egg of the peasantry eat little 
orno bread. Baked loaves of bread are un- 
known In many parts of South Austria and 
throughout the agricultural districts of 
Roumania In the villages not very many 
miles from Vienna, bread is never seen; the 
staple food of the people being ‘sterz” a 
kind of porridge made from ground beech- 
nuts, which is eaten at breakfagt with fresh 
or curdied milk; at dinner with broth or 
fried Jard, and with milk again for supper. 
Inthe north of Italy the peasantry live 
chiefly on “polenta,"’ a porridge made of 
boiled maize. 

THe Farru’s Aoe.—The earth must be- 
come old. Newton surmised, although he 
could not give a reason for it, that the 
earth would at one time lose all its water 
and become dry. Since then it has been 
found that Newton correct, As the 
earth keeps cooling, it will become porous, 
and cavities will be formed in) the interior, 
which will take in the water. It is esti- 
mated that this process is now in progress, 
go far that the water diminishes at the 
of about the thickness of a sheet of writing 
papereach year. At this rate in six million 
vears, the water will have sunk a mile, and 
in fifteen million years the water will have 
disappeared from: the face of the globe. The 
nitrogen and oxyyen in the atmosphere are 
also diminishing all the time. It is in an 


was 


rate 


inappreciable degree, but the time will 
come When the air will be so thin that ne 
creatures we know can breathe itand live: 


the time will come when the world cannot 
support life. That will be the period of old 
age, and then will come death, 

A Costity Present. —When a Burmese 
subject grows over-rich or too popular, his 
sovercign claps an extinguisher upon him 
in the form ofa white elephant—a gift se 
swcred and weighty, that the expenses of 
keeping the big brute in proper style are 
pretty sure toecrush the proprietor. Here 
comes the white elephant, stately, inexora 
ble, enormous, He comes with his guards, 
his retinue, his bangerson and led-captains, 


his sie-goats, whieh give tina wiilk, his 
grass<cutters, his fruit purvevors, his mia 
Keepers, \ siete, pris sts ¢ wr ‘ 
#*Tatoial wii THitist eval 
5 
liis Tallie a ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
el runs Ue peor t inh ny 
his hands outspread, sulaatiinu, wnrate 
and grovels in the dust ef e lite! 
four-flooted Visitert il . i; eraiy lw 
eat flim OU Of Leuse and lhotuie. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 





BY *1OH ST GREY. 





When over youth's receding track 

The moonlight of remembranee throws 
A tender charm, haif eloning varct 

The sunshine that toe quickly goers, 
How of In retrospective cast, 

Unatrammetied fancy Goats bet ween 
The actual story of the part, 

And what that story might have bees. 
But simpie words to Ureathe so muck 

Of soft regret of sorroe been, 
In truth there are not many towch 

More hearts than these—it might bare been ! 


Alone and loveless, vear &r rear, 
Our lives are lived, our wave are planned : 
Young love himeeit once hovered eear, 
To walt awhile a beckoning banl 
When wistfully the erctin semilet, 
We passed him by with b=’ Goreme, 
Though ow, | warrant, thought tegelled 
We sometimes sav -it might have Seca! 
(oh, simple words that breathe ev mech 
Of eoft regret of sorro@ keen, 
Where is the heart te cannot toech, 
Of echoed sigh It might have been P 


Wesaw the victor’s laurel ware 
But uever proud success have koows : 
Alack, her giowing mead she gave 
To other efforte than her oen 
‘Twas not for us te laste ber Dileg 
Who only prove what fe 
Yet consclence « *pere & 


Or but forthat It 


res mene > 
at for this, 
night have been ¢ 


Where te the heart thee cannet tw 4 
With sot regret reorro@ keen * 
To vo to me they breathe « : 


Those slinple words it might have bees ! 


Mere was the glittering plavthicg priged, 
W hive worthli anes. @e sawet tate ; 

Aud there the P rance despised, 
Which opened i @ fairer tate 

Ah, well-a-cay) wee = et @bat 


Of danger iarked wat 
And haply it were wiser mot 
To dream of all that might bave beea. 
And yet our inmost bearte thew tewch 
With eoft regret of 
Those striple words «hich mean so mech, 
That frequent sigh Itmight have been | 
———— <a <i | 


i. i . 
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with a languid envy which made ber suule 
a little superciliously. 

“Mind your dress, dear,” she obeerved, 
aeating hervelf in the carriage opposite te 
Joy—where was inore space than opp site 
to her mother—ae usual never subsiding 
into a secondary position witheut a little 
vent for her spleen. **That satin over train 
of yours requires a carriage to iise't. You 
should have waited for your wedding~<day 
before you bouglit such adress as (that; at 
least #9 1 have beard it remarkea to-night, 
dear.” 

“Then I should have waited forever,” 
said Joy good-temperedly. ¥ 

“J always pity poor Mrs. Nelsen,” re- 
wnarked Mra. Kienon, settling her train 
complacentiy iu the roomy carriage. *-when 
I see her packing berself among her daugh- 
tersand son in that cramped little omnibus 
of theirs.”’ 

“Poor! Pity ber!" echoed Joy wonder- 
ingly, as she pictured the gaiety and free- 


ther and sisters and lovers, and then her 
own. 

Suppose she bad a mother who would e.- 
joy these things for the sake of her enjovy- 
ment, who would be pleased for ber to be 
pleased, who would be even proud sorme- 
times when she wore a pretty gown! 
Or suppose she bad a brother who would 
enjoy with her,and so make ber enjoyment 
double ! Or— 


ful, dear,” observed Mrs. Fears Kienon, 
from her corner; tor to-night there was a 
sinall uncotnfortable excitement about her 
that disturbed her usual indelenee. “Are 


have no spiriiwhen you are away from 
hit ?"’ 

“None,” rejoined Joy tersely. 

“Your thoughts were not with Sir Hassay 
were they, Joy?” put in) Anne, with—for 
her—excessive boldness, 


“T wassimp!y wishing | had a father or 
brother to go about wifh us. We are 80 
many women, aren't we?” 

“Asthe father and brother are impossi- 
ble,’ said Mrs, Fears-Kienon—and at that 
moment the lamp showed a new stiffness in 
ber face—“would it not be charming to have 
a gentieman-guest staying with us for a 





Mystery of Glenorris 





BY MAKY CECIL HAY, 





time? I daresay, if you invited bim, my 
husband——"’ 

“Kate !"’ cried Anne indignantly. 

“But perhaps,”’ sugyesteri nate, wit suad- 
deu cruel coldness, *‘what Jovy wants is a 
husband of her own,”’ 

“Ttold Anne of what I was thinking. 


AUTHORESS OF “NORA'S LOVE-TEST.”“oLp | What you suggest would be quite diflfer- 


MYDDLETON'S MONEY,” “POR HER 
DEAR SAKE,” “ieoROTHY's 
VENTURE,” ETe. 


CHAPTER XXII —[Costinvep. ] 
1) 1°TOR Calmacdy,”” said Jow presently, 


“may lask vou one question, though 

I hate to reeall Chat morning 2? Was it 
wasible—could it be poasible that Miss 
Porch could have—bave couunitted tbat 
act in ber sleep?” 


“Oh, you have found out she had som- | 
naiunbulistic tendencies, have you ?" asked | 


Doctor Calmady. “And that " your latest 
idea, Miss Gilenorris, LT will tell you, of 
course. Itis quite timpeamble. I should 
have suggested that at once if there had 
been the faintest grounds to go upon, for I 
knew she Sometiines walked in her sleep. 
In fact, ber sister told tee that on the night 
oftheir tather’s funeral she rose and walked 


awakened by the cold teach of the gate. 
Poor thing! No, movtt was net selfmurder 
—as Tl have said—as we all know. That 
Inyasters, Miss (rlenorres, t9 a8 far from 80- 
lution as ever, Who was near besides that 
frail girl, who not only could not have done 


it physically, but was ineapable mentaliy | 


of such actime, and morally would have 
given her life for ber seter ? There seeins 
not even the sienderest thread of a clue for 
us to prasp.”’ 

“And one would do or spend anything 
for—a little light,”’ said the girl, in low ex- 
cited tones. 

“You are doing ©, they tell ma” 

“Yes; and it inakes ine so glad I am 
rich."’ 

“You don't look te glad at this moment, 
Mise Glenorris,”’ the Dkoctor oteerwed ; for, 
though his eves were unlMed, be knew 
what a shadow there must be on her face, 
while he heard the unshed tears in her 
voioe, 

“T try to be glad.” 

“The truth i- always to be dug out early 
or late,’ he said, with fictitreus oonfidence, 
‘and thistime late perhaps; but it will 
oomme to the surface. 
break your incomprebensible resolution 
not to dance, Miss Gienorris! Here is Larry 
aygain—and Mr. Party im the background 
awaiting bis chance.’ 

The rest of that ball was lke a dream— 
and a taintiv-re:menmber< weary dreaui—to 
Joy Glenorris, ; 


Sbe kuew that Lawrence Neison had re- 


newed to ber his eager Leevish row to love 
her only a his te ami that Norman 
Pardy had f sel sistent v tartil 
- ul ‘ ia oe — ! r 
of t 2 ” . ze s Ber C 1% 

" ~ 
mee te / iRe | s( 
at east. 

Hutthe last Lé ‘ i Sur liussay 
Vickery folded her snewy hox«xed wrap 


around ber, with Very mixed tee lingrs—de- 
jection at having fatiet » hee chiet object 
of winning her for his own that n gut, hope 
because Duo Oller than had ben abie tu win 
from ber even @) litte & he had. 

Mra. Fears-Kienou watebed this process 


ent.’ Joy said, with quiet dignity. 

“Oh, very different!’ Kate acquiesced, 
with her slow expressive shraog. “But 
would not let it suffice on an emerg- 
ency ?” 

| mean, of course,” the girl coolly ex- 
plained, “that it would be—beyond oom- 
parison — better than futher or  bro- 





Ab, you will have to | 


| ther.”’ 

**My dear,”’ cried Mrs. Fears Kienon, ot» 
Viously shocked, ‘is not that opinion rather 
startling froin a young woman who has just 
declared she will never have a wedding- 
day?" 

*But Joy left that remark unnoticed, for 
she bad failen back into her own sad 
thoughts. She had felt so sure that she 
should speak to Gervys Lester to-night.and 
allav the great fear be hac given ber in the 
Terquay Station; that she could ask him 
whether she might in public correct her 


| own Statement ; thatshe could beg uim= to 


tell her what would be best to do: above 


| all thatshe could assure bimnothing which 
out two tniles to the cemetery, and was | 


would be right would be difficult tur ber to 
do. 


| And now the night which was to have 


cod oopportunitv had 
bad said no word to 


given her this 
| passed, and she 
| tiiin. 


CHAPTER NNIIL 

YOR quite an hour Joy Glenorris bad sat 

on the stone stile wuleh led from tbe 

old church to the cliffs, in thought and 

| sulitude so deepand so intense that, when 

ap approaching s.ep aroused her,she started 

up pervousiy, suddenly and painfully 

aware that she was crying, but still more 

minftully aware whose slow step had start 

ed her. 

“J am waiting while my cousin finishes 

| her sketch in Red Cove—at least, ste is fin- 

ishing it, and T shall join her,” Jow said jan- 

swering Gervys Lester's greeting with this 

| hurried attempt to account tor ber presence 

j there, “I was only pausing to notice how 
still the air is.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Yes,” he said, looking up into the sky 


as he leaned backwards on the old stone 

stile; ‘and I fear that blurred look imeans 

a coming storm,’ 

; “Surely net!” she protested, with a feeble 
contidence. “No one expects rain when 
tue rooks My iu pairs; and look above 
you th 

} “Perhaps those inseparable birds are in- 

| diflerent toa «tainp nest,” he sugywested ; 


|} but his eves did net follow bers “Well, I 
ain quite wililiy to be led by the rack leg. 
end justnow. Why did you come here, 
Miss Gilenorrisyi! the ol fechurchyvard makes 
you sad ? 

s v uy oe ~ ? "I 
‘ Kcus s:s t 
~ S 

need be shed } 
“Pe rhaups thev were t f aead.t = 
tears you—insist upon,” she sand, almost 


wistfully,as she waiked aw. y slowly @ibbOony 
the graves, 
“Then for whom ?”’ 
“Ror whois?" she echoed, looking mts 
his face as he carne up to ber, “For whom ? 
i Oli’ with a quick change in the low pas- 


dom of those drivesot the mother and bro- | 


“You do iittle to make our drive cheer- | 


you so Infatuated with Sir Hussay that you | 


“No,” she said, with «a smile for Anne ; 


EVENING POST. ; 


sionate tone—*‘for those who have lost these 
dead, I suppose! Look at this’’—laying ber 
band upon anew white stone where were 
recorded the namne and praise of a young 
wite and mother, while a column of initials 
and small figures on the little foot-stone 


teld amournful legend of the five little | 
. ‘i | fiery arrows cut the heavy blue-black sky 


ones who had soon followed ber. “Is this 


not enough to have broken most any 
heart?” 
“Scarcely," he said drily. “That hus- 


band and father had surely his fair share of 
| happiness, and he will find tuem all 
again." : 
| ““But where—how?” asked the girl ab- 
_sently, ber eyes raised from the stone tothe 
| far ure-lands against the sky. 
/ «You know,” he answered quietly. 
“What a strange clear light!’ she said, 
with prompt irrelevance. “I can see the 
sheep graze on that distant upland mead- 
| ow.”” 
| “Ominous,” he said, ‘Are you ready to 
turn howewards ? You are not prepared for 
astorm. You look’’—he paused, then, see- 
ing her !ofty disregard of what he might be 
going to say, added, with a total change of 
tone, “as if vou bad dressed yourself com- 
pletely, bat and laces and all, and then 
| bathed in creain.”’ 

“What a limp appearance [ must have! 
W here are you taking me?” 

“To show you a baby’s gravestone,” be 
said, but the next moment paused and read 
deliberately through some words which she 
| remembered on an vld upright stone near 
the path to Merlswood— 


' 

} ‘So thus God wrought witu me His plas, 
| Yet still for my appointed span 

| I feel Tam the better man 

Vor having wed and wept for ber.** 


| “Where is what you want toshow me?” 


sbe asked, looking at him: witha curve of | 


inost unusual sarcasi, 

The next inoment her eves had grown 80 
dim with pettish tears that it seemed as if 
she could not read the words he pointed 
| out; yet afterwards, when she recalied this 

day,even that quaint old epitaph came. back 
to her— 
| ‘*when i came in this wurld i seen 
Just nuthing wuth my stay 
fturned myself about and went 
to finda better way.*’ 


“Well,’’ queried Lester, lightly breaking 

| her silence, “shall we too turn ourselves 

about to tind a better way ? See how those 
ugly clouds are gatheriay into one.” 

She moved alimost mechanically beside 
him, but with ho thought or fear fora pos 
sible storm. 

| ‘“JItis very peaceful up here,” she said, 
with a last look round tne quiet little bur- 
ial-ground, 
| “And why should we mindthe mystery?” 
he asked. “A inan’s life before death, quite 
as inuch as afterwards, is ‘Hidden in the 
| knowledge of his Lord.’ Corme,’’ he said, 
, and hastened her out into the little path 
| which cut through a great tract of coltsfoot 
leaves, and then was but a jagged footway 
| among the rocks, 

Every moment sea and sky grew darker, 
though from one little break in the threat- 
ing clouds 4 white shower of pale sun-rays 
fell into the slate-grey water. 

‘How silent the sea is !"’ said Joy, paus- 
ing. “When Lieft Anne, I was showing 
her the beauty of the white lace of foam 
against the shingle, then the green border, 
and then the purple folds behind. Now it 
is all a mourntul gray, and the waves have 
nv sound ; but I like it.’’ 

“It so, why do you shiver?” asked Les- 
ter, taking ber band lyhtly in his, and bur- 
rving down the path. “You agree with By- 
rou, do you, that ‘there’s a rapture on the 
lonely shore?’ 1 don’t. 
man has had to walk pretty uninterrupted- 
ly along the banks of Acheron, he loses his 
keen appreciation of the rapture of loneli- 

| ness.’’ 
| ‘Are vou so—— _ Is this time so dreadful 
to you tai 

“Dreadful? Oh, no! One gets used to it 
—only 1 daresay it dulls the edge of a 
man’s rapture.’ 


At bis words the sadness of a great doubt | 


swept over her. Coulda notshe have done 
something to inake it easier to him to live 
under this horrible shadow which he eould 
not tight? If she had been different,mnght 
the days not have been a 
weary? 

“T willtry ; I will begin to-morrow,’’she 
whispered to herself, with new-born hope, 
unwitting that to-morrow never comes, 

Suddenly the low muttering of distant 
thunder @ught their ears. 


more, and not giving her time to speak 
| again until they bad reached the cove 
and were at the water's very edge. 
“Bowden wasto be here!’ she cried, 
looking in a frightened way along the de- 
serted shore. 
“Never mind,’’ said Lester; “here is my 
| boat, and I will take you round. Step in; 
we have no time to waste.”’ 


She could not resist his quietly authorita- he put both bis armns around her and li 
’ fted 


tive tone, so gave him her hand, and seated 
herself as he directed her. Then, before 
tuklny his own prace, he pulled off lis coat 
and buttoned it round Joy's neck, iCnoring 


‘ ratlenmpts t prevent bim, helding it 
Spoke Lhe Saine Col posed aulhb 
tive way 
I shou:d not wear it in any case.for row- 
gis warin work, If you take it off when 
I loosen inv hold—and you look capable of 


doing even that—I will toss it out of the 
bout—I swear! Now sit still and sbeiter 
yourself as much as possible. We shail 
goon be ip port.”’ 

At that moment the gloomv blue-black 
clouds were rent as if to show the lurid fires 








! 

' the sky above them, and seeined to roll also 
in the heavy sea below. 

| Taster bentto his sculls,and the boat 

‘shot out to round the headland, while Joy 
yzazed with silent awe. Every few moments 


| there seeined to fall a quick fierce cauno- 


nade of fire around them; thousands of 


and darted along the soleinn sea, while the 
angry portentous rolling and rattling of the 
loud thunder echoed awtully among the 
rocks, 

Lester pulled hard and silently,as if row- 
ing a race with the coming rain; but, when 
he was beaten, and the great slow drops fell 
splashing into the boat, he—lookihg up 
anxiously froin her light dress, which was 
being saturated so swiltlhy—saw the awed, 

ook on her face. 

“Are you afraid?’ he asked. 

“No,” she answered quietly, wondering 
how it could have been that she had always 
felt afraid in other storms. ‘Did you see 
how wonderfully the last flash lighted up 





the sails of that distant vessel ?”’ ° 

“I remember storins far worse last year,” 
said Lester, siinply to distract her thoughts 
as be pulled harder still. “My umbrella 
was perforated with holes asif I] had fired 
stnal! shot or it froin the inside, and 
the metal melted,and the sulphurous smell 
was alinost suffocating.” 

She answered with a smnile, conscious of 
the effort he macie to divert her thoughts ; 
but it was real pain to her to see him work- 
_ ing so hard, coatiess and drenched by the 


| torrents of rain and sleet. 


At last, swiftly and skilfully,the boat was 
shot up the shingle, and Lester laid down 
his wet oars, wiped the rain from his hands 
and moustache, and sprang down t give 
his hand to Joy. 

“I do not see Anne,’’ she said, in a sort 
of shrinking way, as she looked from end 
to end of the cove. 

“Nordo 1. May I take you farther— 
home?” 

“No, thank you.” 

A little gasp impeded the dignity of the 
tone, but it was unmistakably decisive. 

Med should I not?” he asked. “You 
would let any other man. Was it not fate 
that threw us together to-day for the last 
time?” 

‘There is no such thing as fate !’’ the girl 
dec!ared. 





| tace, “I sve you do not! 


Perhaps, when a | 


little Jess | 


“Come, said Lester, hastening her once | if I could ? Ab, see, your cousin has sent 


| good-bye to ine. 


“Oh, yes, there is! Our fate is certain and 
inexorable—the living spirit of our own 


| dead words and deeds and thoughts.”’ 


“I wonder where iny cousin is?” said 
Joy, struggling to be very calin as ber eyes 
wandered over the rocks. 

“Are you afraid of me,” asked Lester, 
“that you are ia such haste to-day? That 
march I spoke of alongside the river of sor- 
row is a tedious aflair, Joy, and it cannot be 
expected that a man will spend all his life 
atit. Why, it is better here beside even 
such a Sea a8 this—‘seeining a pall’ indeed 


| to-day—because Losmorrow this may dance 


and flash, and reflect the blessed sunlight. 
| Anything rather than that cruel slow stag- 
nation! Are you’’—suddenly meeting her 

evyes—“afraid of me? I asked. If so, it 

must be that you think I comunitted that 
| nameless critne—— No, no,” he cried,hur- 
| riedly interrupting hi:nself, as be read ber 
Why, if I had—if 
/ any madness had possessed me sothat I did 
it—my tirst expiation would have been 
never to look upon your fave again. No; I 
see it is not that vou fear. Then it must be 
Something my presence recalisto you trom 
the old life.” 

“All could recall to ne is too far away,"’ 
she said, now suddenly still and very 
proud, 

“Never far away from me,” he rejoined 
very quietly—“always here within my 
heart.”’ 
| “I think it faraway—I have forgotten,” 
| ahe said, rising With a sudden restlessness 
to still the wild throbbing of her pulses 
which she could not very well under- 
stand. 

“That is well,’ be answered slowly,look- 
| ing Straight into ber eyes as she stood. “I 
Shall forget too—some day. You are very 
kind in helping metodo so. There is no 
sign of Miss Kienon. Had you not better 
<< oecan you will let me accompany 
you?" 

“I would a great deal rather go all 
alone.”’ 

“Then go!" he said sternly, in his strong 
| self-restraint. ‘You choose your own h 
_ and your own coinpanions, i will not force 
| inyself upon you.” 

“No,” she said, trembling as she stood, 
“that is easy to you while you dislike ime 
8O ” 


“Dislike you? What would I not give 


_you an escort! You will be all right now, 
_forthere is Pardy hastening down with 

wraps to rescue you. Now I can does you 
have bidden me—leave you. No, dou’t say 
‘ ‘There are times when it 
is better for ne ouly to remember that you 
bade ine leave you. The veriest pin-prick 
hurts sometiines.”’ 

He was close beside her, and, as he spoke 


her very slowly to the ground, pausing for 
: few seconds before he let his arms 
‘ rop. 

Stepping uncertainly, she moved back- 
wards, not uttering a word, and he saw in 
nereyesa wonderful fear which he had 
never seen before,and might never see 
again—he, of all nen! 

It was two or three long minutes before 
Mr. Pardy reached her, yet the giri stood 
pale and trembling still fromthe touch of 
those strong encircling arms, and he 
_ But even she, who had been held against 
it, did not know how heavily bis beart was 


rr | beating. 
| behind. The angry thunder roiled along | 


Mr. Pardy noticed, with a little smiling 
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wonder, how gently Miss Glenorris un- 
fastened the wet coat frour&bout her a, 
refusing his aid, while Lester never offe 
his, and how he received it fron her in a si- 
lent ill-humor which Mr. Pardy kindly 
overlooked. 

He was also generously p‘eased to ignore 
any possible reason, save one satistactory 
one, tor the pallor which was so unusual to 
the bronzed face. 

When at length Joy turned to walk 
ho:mewards with his escort, there were such 
an irritating slowness in her gait an! such 
an unmistakable unwillingness to talk to 
hi.a that no wonder Mr. Pardy, who bated 
rain, found his expedition tar trom delight 
ful. 

His tender solicitude won but the coldest 
thanks, so he mmade a virtue of necessity, 
and,with the air ofa inan who nobly makes 
concession vo achild’s whims and caprices, 
he told her he thought perhaps be u.ight 
txke better care of her if she did not 
tulk. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


NNE KIENON, in real and anxious 
concern, Was uwaiting her cousin in tke 
hall at Meriswood, and ran with ber 

up to her room, where Rachel had a very 
large fire and everything awaiting her mis- 
tress. 

“Tam all right, Anne,’’ the girl said ; 
“but [ will heave « warin bath and be as 
fres. as a daisy by dinner-time.”” 

And indeed she looked so when she re- 
oined Miss Kienon, who seemed strangely 
ill at ease, hovering as near to her as possi- 
ble allthe evening, and lingering in ber 
yooin at last until the girls were startled by 
the great stable-clock striking twelve. 

“Midnight !’’ cried Anne. “What a 
shame of me to have been keeping you up, 
Joy, nerety t0 unburden my stupid mind 
about Kate’s having met ber busband in 
the Torquay train to-day, and to infect you 


with my ridiculous uneasiness about 
it 1°" 
“On, you havesaid a hundred other and 


better things to ine than that!’ declared 
the younger girl, with a caressing touch 
upon the smooth sallow cheek. ‘Don't be 
anxious about—about avything. Why, i! 
we chose, Aune, we might be always anx- 
ious! What—w bat is that?” 

“Why?” asked Anne, looking round the 
brightly-lighted room with an inquisitive- 
ness feigned most patently. . 

“Listen ! It is a child—erying.” 

“It is the wind,’’ asserted Miss Kienon, 
without any hesitation now that she was 
sure what sound her cousin meant. “It is 
the wind,’ she reiterated stoutly. 

“You said tuat before,’’ breathed Joy, 
pushing the hair from ker raised face, ber 
eyes wide and disinmayed. ‘It is a child’s 
voice, and in sorrow. Oh, Anne, wha. does 
it inean ?”” 

“My dear,” said the elder girl, throwing 
her arms around her companion, “it is the 
wind in ;:hose shaky old casements of the 
tapestry-room; it often makes that sound 
when it is—is in a certain quarter. Oh, I 
know it does, dear—it dues indeed ! I Lave 
notieed it.” 

“No,” said Joy very gravely, with still 
the listening lookin her beautiful wide 
eyes, “itis not that. Will you come with 
me?”’ 

“Of course! Why not?” 
Aune, with fictitious readiness, 

But, all the same, she was determined 
that Joy should not go to the tapestry-room 
that night; and, sparing no pains, she won 
her way too. 

Then, when she had succeeded in delay- 
ing the investigation till morning, she 
pleaded to stay with Joy that night, thus 


interrogated 





allowing the girl no solitude for thought. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Anue was 
suinimoned to a conference with her mother 
from which she emerged, an hour after- 
wards, with no tears, huta very dim and 
heavy loek in her simall expressive eyes 
and with the old obstina:e tightness in her 
lips. 

She went at once to the tapestry-rootn, 
feeling sure she should find her cousin 
there; but, as she crossed the hall, she saw 
Joy descending the grand old staircase 
very slowly, with her face full of thought 
aud one white hand upon the black carved 
balustrade. 

“Stop!”’ cried Anne. “I wonder whether | 
you bave any idea——" 

She was going say, ‘‘what a beautiful 
picture you inake ?’’ but something in the 
Kravity of the girl’s tace broke off the 
words, and she stopped as suddenly as if 
sae had known how long and sadly this 
picture was to haunt ber, how often she was 
to recall it, as we yearningly recall what 
has gone trom us forever ! 

In a noment Joy’s gravity changed to a 
ewile of greeting for Anne. 

“I found only the twelve Apostles stand- 
ing round the tapestry-room, blandly re- 
garding me and questioning wy sanity, and 
eVev when | putall the windows open,only 
4 xveutle breeze expanded their bread 
chests, The vld toys hung aa silent as the 
Krave. No, Anne, I eould find no sound 
the wind wade there.”’ 

“Ol course not to-day !’’ cried Anne, de- 


lighted to be able to taugh as she stood by 


Joy. ‘We inust try it some morning when 
the north wind tears up frown the foaiitig 
8ea." 

) 92s Live rt \ 1 tear 
Bea?" axked the virl dreatilyv.as 8 eaned 
back wards against the old sk balusters, 
BaZiny opposite on anvtber young (sienerris 


face, beautiful as the brush of Greuze could 
inake it. “Il wonder,” she said, ‘“*what such 
a face aud fori would look when age bad 
lallen upon it, Anne, tell me about that 
young Mistress Joan who was a Court 
beauty in lur-vack days, was she not? All | 


| tention of reaching it. 


the young Court-gallants of course con- 
tended for her favor.” 


“They say 80,"’ narrated Miss Kienon, in 
ber clear practical way, “and that, when 
she was jested once about the two young 
Glenorr who were rivals for her love, 
and so decidedly the two handsomest men 
in all thé reyal service that no other men 
feltto have « chance against them, this de 
bonair youny dame asked laughingly, Who 
pray, would look at them when their father 
was present? In jestthe father was told 
of this, First he laughed, then he looked 
for the first time critically upon young Mis- 
tress Joan, then he | oliliv samed ber to be 
his wife. She agreed so readily that he be- 
gar to fear it was all a jest, until its truth 
was forcibly brought homme to him by the 
departure of his fine young giant ones, who 
never entered Merlswood through the life 
of their young step-imother, but came to 
console their courtly father—no very easy 
task, they say, when, after some four 
= happy years, the sweet young wife 

” 

“And su,” Joy murmured, “she never 
lived to show how such a soft and round 
radiant tace can look when old age touches 
i.° 

“Why should you want to know?” in- 
quired Anne, in her sensible prosaic way. 
“She was beautiful young; what shouid 
prevent her being beautiful old ?”’ 

“Nothing,’’ Joy answered thoughtfully, 
“as she could keep the love she had won.”’ 

“That,” said Anne, nodding head towards 
a s.naller portrait,’ is one of the two fine 
young giant sons,”’ 

“All the mate Glenorrises seem to have 
been about six feet and a half high,’ said 
Joy, still looking yp, as she leaned with 
her hands behind her against the wide car- 
ved rail. 


| overtook her, inquiring, with gentle yet 





‘Hie was six feet four,” laughed Anne. | 


“That Was not au unusual height among 
then:—so [ have beard.’’ 

“T don’t see why it should be considered 
such a very fine thing for Merlswood that 
its inasters should be so ridiculously tall.”’ 

“Nor,” laughed Anne, “that its mnistres- 
ses should be so aera neaeote | pretty ! That’’ 
—hastily correcting herself, and looking 
fromm tue wistful face beside her back to .he 
portrait in hunting-dress—“is supposed to 
be rather a fine specitnen of the Glenorrises. 
Mr. Johnson loves to tell how he once had 
to attend acourt ninety-seven miles dis 
tant, and, xs he would not forego bis cay's 
hunting, he rode the ninety-seven miles in 
the night, galloping the whole way, appar- 
ently Cecding no fatigue bimself, though 
he wore out eight fresh horses. Would not 
any ordinary nan have forfeited a day’s 
hunting to take the journey comfortably ?”’ 

“What a splerdid legend to hand down!” 
said Joy ; and Anne noticed, though she 
eculd not understand, a little twitching in 
the sensitive and proud young lips. “Sup 

he bad had no opportunity for such a 
glorious deed, but had only had to live 
through——”’ 

“Anne, mamma wants you. Joy, can 
you spare iny sister just for once? Mamina 
tondly believes she has the prior claim 
upon Anne’s attention, else I realiy could 
not have the heart to disturb so pretty a 
scene, dear.”’ 

“If I did not choose to move and Anne 
did not choose to go, you could not disturb 
it,”’ observed Joy, slowly raising her eyes 
—so utterly changed in their expression 
now—to ineet Mrs, Fears-Kienon’'s inost se- 
renely artificial simile. ‘And, Kate, I want 
five minutes’ conversation with you pre- 
sently.”’ 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Partly in her restiess though unacknow- 
ledged desireto postpone her interview 
with Mrs. Fears-Kienon, and partly in ber 
ardent longing to tmeet by chance with 
Gervys Lester, and say to him something 
she had left unsaid the day before, Joy 
Glenorris went out at once after Anne had 
been summoned away tron her. She 
walked through the park westwards, on 
and on towardsthe Farm, yet with no in- 


knew how far she walked, while hope was 
strony within ber, and while she was baunt- 


| ed by the look she bad seen on Gervys Les- 


ter’s face. before he bad turned away from 
heron Norinan Pardy's approach—weary, 
despairing, angry, which was it? 

If any one had told Joy this inemory was 
making her hate Norinan Pardy’s name, 
she would have been shocked and sel!-re- 
proached ; bvt it was so nevertheless, and 
she knew it afterwards, when trom this day 


' the sight of him became an irritation and a 


pain. 

Every step that took ber on this quest for 
Gervys Lester, and brought her no sign of 
him, strengthened her longing to see him, 
just as—reinembering how often betore 


| this day she had ineant to say soinething to 


bim and had not said it—-each step strength- 
ened also her resolution not Ww let any- 
thing this day prevent her. O18 and on she 
went, her beautiful eyes sorrowful and tar 
off in their yaze as she pictured his present 
life, darkened and weighed down by the 
oppressive shadow which he could not 
grasp, while ie vet walked fearlessly be- 
neath it. 


Ouly real physical weakness tnade her 
pause at iast, unw iltsgy Stlil ft tur 
at y was ther fer r the ig 
: “ a ‘ 
at s ‘ ' wt r 
andl won brighterand 7; ea 
thouwhts; and for atilniute sine uv 
she had net fallen in with their eager prop 
osition that she shouldyo abroad wit'h Chess. 
But suddenly a nervous flusti dyed her 
cheeks, forse reeoll-ctert the hi pe Llial 
had kept her here, and would have Kept 
ber even if she could have toreshaduwed 


this isolated Ivelinug. 


| > i i 
Indeed she scarcely | ) warted 





ee 


| ure as keen as his! Still, as I say, if I were 


| abominate ugly words.” 


| Would he be so mad, if he had any reason 


| do, for nothing is #0 abhorrent as for one’s 
| inclination and one’s intellect to pull sepa 





Aud yesterday bed | 


| ter was all right after his saturation yester- 


_— —_——- 


given hersuch golden opportunities! If 
only that one hourof yesterday might be 
given ber again! Only that one r! 
What would the storm matter if only she 
tnight have that one hour with him, to speak 
more kindly, and to lighten for him one at 
least of those dread days he had to tace! 
If only that one, out of a hundred wasted 
hours, could be given back to her! 

“But ‘il’ is such a mountain!” she said, 
with a sinile more sad than tears, and then 
turned homewards, so determined on 
checking turther thought that she sang soft- 
ly as she went the fragments that came 
inost easily to ver lips, 


**Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead** 


Sbe threw back her bead in hot quick 
anger with hersel!t when those words came. 
“It is imbevile,”’ she said, “for me to sing 
ag baa part.” 
ropping now her idle lingering pace, 
in her resulute battling with Shoushd and 
inemory, she went on swiftly and straight, 
neticing only her landinarks, and bonestly 
wroth with herself when ske found bow tar 
she had wandered, 
Just asshe reached the outskirts of her 
own park, Mr. Pardy came down the eliff- 
path from the direction of the Moat, and 


fervent solicitude, whether she had caught 
cold on the previous day. 

“I bave the satisfaction of teeling sure,’’ 
he observed, with a rather too marked com. 
posure on his cold retined face, “that, 
thoughon the same path as inyself, Miss 
Glenorris, you have not made a fatiguing 
and vain journey to the Glen Farm.” 

“No,” she answered, and, to bis surprise, 
spoke indifferentiy, for he had expected 
her haughtily to deny such an imputation, 
as a visit to Mr. Lester. 

*“T am glad, of course, Miss Glenorris, tor 
you t&» have been spared as bootless a toil 
as I have had, I went over to ee that Les 


day, and found him absent.” 

*Yes?" queried Joy, with perfect compo- 
sure, because Norman's tone was oddly 
significant. 

“You knew then?’ he said, with a 
me which, 1f she bad met it would have 

Illed at once that sinile she had teigned 
when Mr. Pardy bad told her Gervys Les- 
ter was absent. ‘‘Now, to ime the tidings 
were unexpected; yet I wonder how I 
could have been such a fool as to be unpre- 
pared.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because I might have anticipated it 
through iny own sensations, Were 1 watch- 
ed by the police——Oh, I fear I have shoeck- 
ed you! Did you not know? I thought 
every one knew. Iam grieved to have 
made you pale. It will beall right, reset 
assured. The detective must do his duty, 
I suppose. But surely Mr. Lester's wits 


undergoing the constant concentrated su- 
pervisionof a policeman, I ain sure I 
should take the very first opportunity of 
disappearing. [ should—what shall I say ? 
—‘deem it safest to keep least in sight,’ as 
Lester himself deemed it at the time of the 
murder—inquest, let inne say, for I do so 


“Mr. Lester returned fearlessly, and has 
lived among us openly ever since, said Joy, 
a feverish spot burning in either cheek. 
“He courts all inquiry, as you know, 


to keep—as you infer—out of sight?” 
“Least in sight,’ was iny quotation, Miss 





Glenorris,”’ corrected Norinan, with an in- 
dulgent smile. ‘And, as for his reason, I 
wish with all iny seul I could think as you 


rate ways. I've often wished 
could be deaf and densely stupid.”’ 

“And can you not ?”’ 

Mr. Pardy glanced round into the girl's 
face; but she was looking away from biim, 
and he could read nothing in her eyes, 

“IT try,’’ he said, ‘and will try, if only out 
of my deep regard for one who is so tender 
that itis imanifest pain to her to 
realise the physical danger of even a man 
whom she dislikes. You will believe I 
have been deal and dense and stupid, Miss 
Glenorris,when I tell you that I know exact- 
ly at what hour Mr. Lester left you in your 
conservatory during the dance at the Knoll, | 
I knew it at first,’”” he added gently, for 
this trifling item of titne wasnot a lie t 
ruffle even his polished conscience. ‘I 
knew that it was at ten o’clock—bet-re you 
kindly setthe jury right. After that, of 
course, I doubted my own senses, and was 
silent. { did certainly teel it just possible 
you had made a mistake of an honr at the 
inquest; but in that case I considered it 
kinder to leave it unamended, Nuvo, ro; 

ray do not thank ime,”’ he pleaded wilful- 
y misinterpreting her glance, and turning 
away pointedly from her, as if out of con- | 
sideration tor ber feelings. “I would pray 
you always t take for granted tiny coalition 
with you in your belief in Mr. Lester's 
innocence. I inust oonfess that at the very 


lately I 








tirst I teared lest you should be the one to 
question it, because you had #> real an 
aversion & him; but, when I found you 


were, like inysel!l, sceptical as to the possi 
fa gentleman who had been will- | 
iv y reé ‘ ve Albi ny yentlemen lisy - ' 
SSLDIT) pee 4 y ace 
on ‘ ‘ 
I | 
I jues 
CFS tes ithal Shallow pre 
is having never seen a news 
paper during that long absence,’ 
Lilien do not live merely to absorb 
bally papers’ Dserved Miss Gleuorris 
‘ 
so LT inswt, 60 L insist, Miss Glenurria, in } 


the iectu ul tue argument that in this age, 
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no man lives entirely without conutempora- 
ry news.”’ 

“There are fortunately inen behind the 
age” the girl averred steadily. 

“Yes, and bape before it too,”’ amiled 
her companion. “Let us be grateful for 
that thought, for we need an onward step, 
There is another matter tor which we tnay 
be grateful to, Miss Glenorris—that is that 
the proof ot Lester's crime -I wish the En- 
glish tongue were wider and kinder, and 
that I need not use words wiiich in them- 
selves distress you—is in iny hands, instead 
of the hands of one whe might be tentile. 
Miss Keton fortunately gave tome the let 
ter her late maid enciosed to her, written 
by Mr. Lester to Mortimor, offering to paz 
bis passage over to America. By iy per- 
suasion Mixes Beton banded it to me without 
letting law or detectives’ know of it. 
I feared wo leave it in her impulsive hands.” 

“What matter?’ asked Miss Gienorria, 
in quick proud tones, “It was whispered 
in every direction—clearly and wickedly 
and persimentiv—that a yentleman who 
wished Mortimer out of the way had gone 
to the expense of despatching him and bis 
wife out of England, and that the only gen- 
tleman who could wish the man out of the 
way was Mr. Iasier, What more was 
needed ?”" 

“This letter,” returned Norman weight- 
ily; “but fortunately, Miss (slenorris, I 
know its deadly power, and so I keep it. 
Will you see it, as perbaps you will find it 
is not in Mr. Lester’ own handwriting? 
That will Lea reliet to neand to you, tor 
ttwould be avery deadly weapon turned 
against him,” 

“In novels,” said Joy, for a moment 
raising her hand to her bead, yet speaking 
with a bravery that touched even him 
whose shrewd wature had never been quite 
misied by the yir:’s detiance of Giervys 
Lester's friendship, “girls never detect the 
forgeries of letters which are of vital iim- 
portance to thei; but I’'in not like a girl 
ina novel, and I should recognises Mr. Lae 
ter’s handwriting anywhere.” 

“Could no one deceive you, imitating it, 
do you think?’, inquired Norman, as he 
opened his pockel-bock, speaking in euch a 
hesitating way that the girl, fancying him 
uneasy, answered with the greater confi- 
dence,— 

“No, no one.” 

“You know Mr. Lester's writing so very 
well, having seen it so often ?"’ 

“[ know Mr. Lester's writing so very well 
having seen it twice, | think.’’ 

“Then bere it in," said Norman gaily. 
“Will you look?” 

She bent and studied, rather than read, 
the letter he held, taking so long a time to 
do ut that he presently recalled her with a 
sinile Wo the question in hand.— 

“I bope you find it a forgery, as you 
said ?"’ 

“No,” she answered, without lifting her 

le face. “It is neo imitation. Thisis Mr, 

Aeter's own writing, and when the man 
who is bere called M ortitnor is found—"’ 

“Yeu?” interreyated Mr. Pardy, won- 
dering at the pained catching in her breath, 
net understanding what she had been on 
the brink of saving when she pulled ber- 
self up, instinctively withholding from biti 
the information that she had seen Mortitmor 
in England. 

“I fear,’ he resuined gently, in that si- 
lence of bers whieh he could not interpret, 
“that oonvinoes you of his guilt.’’ 

“A thousand such letters could not do 
so!’ she answered, raising ber face now 
with astoriny flash in her lovely eyes, 
“Mortimeor bimselfshall be twmade to ex- 
plain this letter, as he is’’—again she broke 
off and changed the words sie bad been yo- 
ing Ww say—‘*wil! be found some day. 
The truth will set all right, and he waits 
tell it. I have resolved he siiall be traced, 
and I have surely wealth enough tw carry 
out that resolve.”’ 

Looking on the voung and tender lips 
that frained this strony determination it was 
no wonder Norman Pardy felt so lenient. 

“A generous way lo waste your wealth, 
Miss Glenorris,”’ he owned, siniling. 

“| don’t call it waste,’’ she answered 
quietiv. “Teall itthe best way of spend 
ing what I px umemx.’’ 

“May I help you?” he 
promptness which alist 


asked, with a 
alarined her, 


| though instantly she was mshame) of such 


asilly feeling. “I would swear to you not 
to rest till I brought Mortimor back, it ony 
I oould feel confident it was 4a wise step. 
You see, Miss Gilenorris,’’ he urged eayger- 
ly, “his return way sentence Lester wo 
death.”’ 

“His remaining away still wore sentences 
him. tis only the truth that will release 
bis frota this—doom.’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TAKEN FROM Livre.—Did you «ver hear 
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Aber at the wate on ainlid evening? This 


is how they do it: *“amnd-tye ! 
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(jonnd-bye! 
1s Mron.’” J will. 


(ro0nl-bye ! Don't forget to come 


BOOT. “No, I won't Don't you forget wo 
oomeup.”” “IT won't. Be sure and bring 
Sarah Jane with you nexttime.” “Iw 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 





HY WILLIAM MACKEISTOOR, 


Until the sanshine bathes the drowsy earth 
No fieid nor lorest dons ite mautic gay— 

His quickening beame gives bud and leaf thetr birth, 
That beretofore in death-like silumbers lay, 


Thus off the sou! may «til! and dormaant hie, 
And give no sign of frultfulness or grace, 
Uoatil the Sun of Righteousness apply 
His healing beams and make the bearts vase— 


Where love and virtue in rare splendor gio 
With temp'rance, pity, in bright glories epread, 
While pure bene voleuce may richly grow, 
In tertile soil that heretufore seemed dead. 
— | < - 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XLV —(contTiIncugp.) 


UT, Jane, Pll give you so much money 
B that you shall never want a place 
again. 

“Don't talk staff, Mr. Rarthur' Youain’t 
got no money to wive.’’ 

“Kut | have, I tell you!” 

“Now you're getting bad again, just as 
Mr. Frank said; and all your head's run- 
ning on money and the lady you was in 
love with.’”’ 





“Don't talk like that, girl. I tell you I | 


have money t"’ 


“Now you're getting cross,” said Jane, 
rattling her broom in the oorner; “but I 
ain't afraid of you now, because you're 
Strapped down so tight!" 


**Look here, Jane,”’ said Range, after a ‘ 
use, ‘you're a good, faithful girl, and I 


ike you.” 
‘io along, and don't talk such stuff! 
The idea!" 
Jane gave the skirting-board a tremend- 
ous bang with the head of the broom. 


“T want you to give nea lead pencil and 


a bit of paper.’ 

“Notno! Lean’t. Mr. Frank Range made 
me promise IT never would, and I promised 
bins L wouldn’t—and IT won't!" 

“A pen and ink then.”’ 

“No, nor pen an’ ink neither. He said I 
wasn't, nor yet even a bit o’ chalk or char- 
coal, There!" 

Here Jane paused to readjust the bib of 
herapron, whicd had come undone, and 
which she secured with a pin. | 

“You'll give ne a pin. won't you, Jane?" 
said Rauge, as an idea slowly crossed his 
mind, 

Jane stared at him steadily for a few mo- 
nents, 

“He said knives and forks,.and pocket 
knives, and skewers, and string and cot- 
ton, ana clothesline, and tape, and .ots 
more things, | wasa'tto give you, and I 
dursen't; but he never said a word about 
pins.” 

“Then you will surely give me a pin, 
Jane?" 


“Well, I don't know,” said the girl, very 


thoughtfully. “Il would like much to give | 


you anything you arst for, but be said you 
was > Very artiul you'd be doing yourself 
atmischiel, And you are very artful, you 
know.” 

“Am I, Jane?” 


“Oh, yes! ain't youjust! If you wasn’t | 


you wouldn't get tapping the wall, and 
talking to me, and pretendin’ you was so 
rich, when vou ain’t gota brass farden to 
eal] your own.” 

“Ab, well! lL suppose 1 am very artful, 
Jane: but it’s very bard to be kept shut up 
here.”’ 

* Yes,’ said the girl, giving her large soft 
nose a wipe all along her rough, bare, red 
arin; “I lay abed aud cried about you for 
bours the night I was bad with the tooth- 
ache," 

“You did?” 

*'Course I did. It seems so shocking tor 
such a hice young gentiemman as you are to 
go like you bave.”’ 

“Then, if you feel for me so much, you 
might belp tne.” 

“Help you? Ob, I dursen't! Why,there's 
Mra, Jolin louks ine through and through 
with those big eves of bers. Ieay, she'd 
find me out if Mr. Frank didn’t. She is a 
one!" 

“Nonsense! they wouldn't ind you out. 
There, Jane, listen t me. If you'll wre 
and posta letterto the gentleman I teil 
you, I will make you a rich woman tor 

ife,”’ 

“There you go: off your head again with 
your stuff about money. On! I oughtn’t to 
talk toyouabit. Itonly makes you wuss, 
and Mr. Frauk and Doctor Parkins said | 
wast to, only you get coaxing me. There! 
1 won't say another word.” 

Jane began sweeping furiously, and sing- 
Ing away about the young man who sought 
t persuade 4 waiden to forsake the jacket 


blue. 

tange tried her over and over again, but 
t was of no us slie if 1 4&2 deal @ar to 
ail ~ A s >! ap} irentiyv, 

‘8 , the 
ls alae sudden- 
~ e : 

All se edi Ss sta ry that be beat a 
retreal ay ; i. we ay Dil gt 1218 iif 
feeling that once wore the girl would finish 
her task as sie often bad before, and, faitb- 


ful ber trust, and imbued with an unal- 
terable belie! in lis :nadoess, she would «oO 
without bis having gained the slightest aid 


towards bis projects. 
t was the ture ya! x, forthe girl had 
seerned 60 siuipl« ithe task had %p- 


al 
peared, at the first biush, so casy of attain- j Said Sir Harry, laugling. 


; 





' 
nent, whereas every time he attacked her 


she secined to have grown tore heree. 

In another five minutes she would be 
gone, for she was at last dusting the place, 
when he said, in injured tones— 

“Well, Jane! I didn’t think you would 
bave refused ine such asiinple thing as a 

in.”’ 
- “Oh, l say, don’t” cried the girl, with | 

uite asob; “don’t talk like that, there’s a 
dear. You'd be opening your weins with 
it, and bleeding of yourself to death, same 
as you did before, Mr. Frank told ime, and 
I should fee! as it you'd baunt me as long 
as I lived.”’ 

“Now what nonsense, Jane!” cried 
Range, as belay and watched, as mesh 
alter mesh of the net Sheldrake had spun 
for bim was laid bare. ‘There, it’s of no use 
for me to tell you I never did such a thing 
in my life." 

“Not a bit,”’ said Jane, stoutly. “It ain't 
that you’re such an awtul storyteller, but 
because you do these things and don’t know 
afterwaris. Doctor Parkins said so.”"’ 

‘But 1 couldu’t open a vein eveu with a 

in.” 
’ “Couldn't you really, thougb?”’ 

“Why, of course not 7?" 

“But you really won't try ?"’ 

“On my word I will not, Jaze, there !”’ 

“Well,” said the girl, slowly and hesitet- 
ingly, “he never said a word about a pin, 
and 1 will give youthat. Theré,”’ she con- 
tinued, after a good deal of search, “I won't 
give you a big one. There’s the littiest I’ve 


| got. I'll stick it in the paper bere over the 
| chimnney-piece. 


There!” 

“Thank you. You'rea good girl, Jane, 
and I'll never torget it.”’ 

“Ab! I'd do lots nore for you than that 
if Idurst,”’ said Jane, going tothe window 


, to shake her duster, and set the dogs bay- 


ing. “Ugh! vou beasts!" she ejaculated. 
“It's iny belief, if they got anvbody down 
they'd eat him, thatthey would! I do ‘ate 
them dorgs, Do you know why they keeps 
‘eu 7” she said, in a very low tone, fuil of 
Inyastery. 

“To keep me from getting away, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

“You; that’s it—the ‘orrid things. Ah! 
they would bite. None of the tradespeople 
won't come up tothe house now, and I al- 
Ways basto godown to the gate Ww take 
thingsin, even the letters !"’ 

“Then you won't give the postinan a letter 


| for me, Jane ?’”’ 


“No,” said the girl, shaking her head,and 
dusting vigorously, the motion of ber head 
loosening her Leautiful bair, which she be- 
gan tw secure once more, 

“I sav, Jane,’ said Range, quickly, “give 
mea lock of your hair.” 

G’ "long,’’ said the girl, laughing in a 
silly fashion, apd yiving her shoulders a 
twitch as she turned away. 

“Yes, do, a beautiful long tress—as long 
as you could cut it.’’ 

“Shan’t! Now you're naking game of 
me."’ 

“Em not. IT should like along piece of 
that lovely back hair.’ 

“'Tain'tlovely! won't talk such non- 
sense! Oh, Mr. Range, I'in ashamed of 
you—that I am !"’ 

“You'll give me a bit ?” 

“IT won't. Oh!the idea!” ecriel Jane, 
tittering, and turning away her tace, end- 
Ing by catching up broom aod brushes and 
hurrying out of the roorn. 

A few minutes later Sheldrake and Pan- 
nell came up, and Range was set free to 
wander about the room, watch the growth 
of tree and flower, and the ripeuing of the 
fruit from the window, and envy the busy 
brickmakers toiling amongst the clay. 

He was in good spirits, (hough, for he had 
made a step towards freedom—only one 
step, and a very sinall one—so sinal! that it 
was a pin-point. 

But with that pin-point he could prick let 
ters on ascrap of paper, or scratch them on 
a piece of wood, and perbaps yet them into 


| some trusty hand. 


He bad no paper, no wood, and no means 
of getting them into very trusty bands ; 
but he had the pin, and that was a beygin- 
Ding. 





CHAPTER XLVL 
A DANGEROUS WITNESS. 


Y cear boy, it was an aceident,”” said 
M Sir Harry—‘‘a sad accident; but now 
d that we are beginning to have a little 

ope, 1 don't see the necessity for you to 
give up your shooting.” 

“I teel as if I could never take a gun in 
hand again,” said Carleigh. *Poor fellow ! 
I'tn afraid he will never forgive me.” 

“Nonsense! George; you take it too 
much to heart. There, get your gun and 
have a look round. Pick up a few brace. 
You easily can without the dogs.” 

Carleigh hesitated, and at last Sir Harry 
suggested that his brother shouid aecouii- 
pany biim. 

“I'll ask him,” he said; and he walked 
into the library, where Judith was reading 
to Sir Robert. 


“What? Go out with George Carleich? 
. ; 7 ’ “ 
Shooting No. I'll be— Don'tdo that, 
Judy !"’ ried Sir Robert rm. alaly 

; f . ' : 
“Haven't 1 t li youthbat!] w t bawe 

na Lp Ede | a 
SPcak yy ?’ 

‘]l never dos : 7 
VOu LALK i1Ke tha 

“Talk like t at! surely a 6 er 
give ashotor tw shen he kes ? y 


should stopper your Uncle Harry when 
he’s bot,”” chuckled Sir Robert. . 


“Unele Harry never makes use of bad 
language,” said Judv, LT kmeow, 

“Then I’ sure you ought to fello bis 
oxainple, uncle,’ seid J th. shar 


“You'll go with thet ‘ 
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“No, I won't. Do you want to get ine 
shot ? Goon reading, Judy, and then we'll 
have a walk. I shan’t shoot any more this 
season.” 

“You must go alone, George,” said Sir 
Harry, returning to the billiard-room; and, 
after a little more persuading, Carleigh 
started very siowly aud with apparent re- 
luctauce, but with a strange eagerness in 
bis heart. 

He went off across the fields, but as soon 
as he was out of sightof the bouse he inade 
acircuit and gut round to the outside of the 
wood, where, by following a track,be could 
get down into the Wilderness, 

He walked auickly,and as soon as be was 
in the wood he unlocked the breech of Lis 
gun and thrust in a couple of big cart- 
ridze~ 

This done, he walked on cautiously, as if 
he were stalking some shy bird that came 
down to the Inttle stream to drink ; and as 
he walked his eves wandered here and 
there, but there was not a soul in sight,and 
when he had reached the spot he had been 
making for all was so still inthe hot Sep- 
tember sun that it seeuned as if be had iad 
bis journey ft r nothing. ' 

Carleigh's brow was knit and his eyes full 


of eagerness as he wok the last few steps, 


and then, going down on hands and knees, 
he began to crawl up a bank diagonally 
where the streain made a sudden turn, so 
that, when he reached the top and peered 
trom amongst the high, ruddy bracken, be 
would be able tw comand the mass of rock 
and earth tnat bad blocked the streatn on 
the nighthe had loosened the roots and 
widened tLe crevice. 

“At last!’ he muttered,as he softly raised 
his head and peered down, while he gentiy 
titted his gun, bet loweréd it again,and took 
a long look round. 

There was no one in sight, and poor Bess 
was too deeply intent tearing away at the 
hole she was making beneath tue rock, 
having been unchained only about half an 
hour before, when, alter guing to her mas- 
ter to bave ber head patted, she had been 
sent out of the room,and bad come straight 
down into the Wilderness to renew her 
search. 

lier bead was right in under the rock now 
and the sun shining full upon her glossy 
back a8 the gun was once more raised, the 
ends of the glistening barrels treinbling for 
a moment where they were thrust out 
among the bracken. 

For a inoment or two they were motion- 
less, and then there were a couple of brilli- 
ant flashes, two puffs of white smoke msing 
in the air,and the reports ran echoing along 
the gully, one so closely following the 
olner that they seemed almost simultane- 
ous. 

Then all was still, and the dank,salt odor 
of gunpowder floated slowly through the 
guliy and died away. 

For quite half an hour there was not so 
much as the rustle of a leafin the Wilder- 
ness, and then George Carleigh’s face rose 
slowly above the bracken, and he looked 
down at where the hole had been scratched 
beneath the mass of rock. 

There was nothingthere but some fresh- 
ly-seraped earth, and furthe moment Car- 
leigh thought that he must have missed ; 
but the next moment he saw a black patch 
a couple of vards away, and slowly descen- 
ding he stood beside poor Bess, lying 
stretched out as if she were asleep. 

But as be walked round and stood in front 
of the dog, be tound her eyes fixed upon 


bin with what at first seemed to bea fierce | 


look of hatreu and defiance, but directly 
after changed Into one of pathetic reproach. 

He half expected the poor beast to burst 
forth into a piteous whine; but Bess was 
silent, and the soft brown eyes that had s0 
often looked lovingly into those of her mas- 
ter were turning dull. 

Carleigh shivered as he glanced round to 
see if be was observea; but he was quite 
alone with bis victim, and he gave his foot 
a nervous stainp. 


“Whatan idiot I am!’ he exclaimed; | 
“anyone would think I had been coimnit- | 


ting a «murder instead of shooting a snarl- 
ing cur.”’ 

As he said these words, he gave another 
giance rourd before following out his in- 


| tention of dragging the dog away ainong the 


undergrowth. 

But his own words startled biin, and he 
ould not help glancing at the inass of stone 
and earth at whose feet the bapless dog bad 
been seratching. 

“Are vou some litthe demon?’’ he ex- 
claimed, exc.tedly. 

He picked up a stone and hurled it at the 
robin, which bad flitted to the hole the dog 
had seratched, and was peering in. 

The stome fell near, but it hardly scared 
the bird, whici: flew vow to a neighborin 
twig, and watched him as he stooped onl 
seized the dog by one of his hind legs. 


Carle'gh feit tis blood curdle as he saw | 


that little bright eve fixed upon bim. It 
seemed to read Lin through and through, 
and, loosening his hold of the dug, he 
cocked bis gun and took aim at the bird. 
As he glanced along the Darrel and fixed 
the sight upon the robin, which was some 
few vardis away, the round clear eye looked 
fu nto bis in the most unshrinking «wian- 


r, anc, t igh is fliger was Upon the 
a x (arielizu dhi het draw it, but low 
sg ‘ith a shiver of dread, feeling 
al art s ru WaSa SUPeCTNUALUTAa vit =< 
s deeds, | iy i@ very excitedly ex 

: a J 

“Idiot! And about the bird '" 

Seizing the dog ty tue leg once more, be 
dragged it along amongst the terus and 
bushes, up tie side of the gully, and away 
anwnust tie trees fora hundred vards, w 
let itrelidewh inte the rit all overbung 
With UPfiars ainl bracken. 

‘Tuere,”” te said; “if you are found, 


i pvacuers Will get tue credit.” 


He walked hastily back to the gully and 
| at the hole the dog bad scraped out 
from below the stone, kicking ina few 
| rough fragments befure he ceased, saying 
| w bimeself— 

| «Tf tt ms seen, they will only think it is a 
rabbit,” and he walked now hurriediy into 
the fields to have sumething tosbow tor the 
shots he had fired; and at the end ofa 
couple of hours’ tramp be returned to the 
Priory with a coupie of brace of bi 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
SAM BURTON'S THREAT. 


LICE, dear,” said Judith, one day, 
“you have some great sorrow on your 
mind. Why do you not confide in 
me ?”’ 

“Judy,” said Lady Fanshaw, smiling 
sadly, “vou have some great sorrow on 
your mind. Why do you not confide in 
me ?"" 

“Confidence for confidence,” said Judith. 
“I am ready t begin. Shall I frankly con- 


fess ?"’ 


| “If yon would, dear,” said Lady Fan- 


shaw, tenderly, “I should feel that you 


loved me still.” 
“You should feel it without that, Alice, 


dear. There, I'll say everything if it is only 














for the sake of making you speak and be- 
come happier.” 

Lady Fanshaw looked at her very pite- 
ously. 

“I'm in leve!’ said Judith, somewhat 
caliniv. 

“Not with George Carleigh ?” cried Lady 
Fanshaw. 

“No,” said Judith, quietly. “You do not 
want me to love him then ?”’ 

“Ob, no, no!” 

“IT am contessing to you, Alice, frankly, 
as one woman should to another. Be frauk 
with mein turn. Would it hurt you for me’ 
to Jove George Carleigh ?” 

“Judith, iny dear, 1 could not really bear 
it.’’ 

“Ah, Alice !"’ said Judith, reproachfully. 

“Don't mistake me,” cried Lady Fan- 
shaw. “It would hurt ime for you to love 
George Carleigh, vecause he is not worthy 
of your love.’ 

“Worthy or unworthy, he will never call 
me wile,” said Judith, firmly. ‘Well, I 
have nothing more to confess, only that I 
love.”’ 2 

**Yen ?”” 

“Well, there: you know whom. Per- 
haps I shall never see hii again. It is all 
atolly. He never could bave cared much 
for ne; 8» now I've had iny little bit of ro- 
mance, and I'm growing older and steady 
enough tw be dear Uncle Robert's compaan- 
ioo.”’ 

Lady Fanshaw clasped her bands convul- 
sively ax she gazed with agitated face in the 
poor girl’s eves, and then closed her own 
With a piteous sigh. 

‘There,’ said Judith, siniling, and kiss- 
ing ber cousin ; “I bave given you iny lit- 
tle confidence, and told you how my poor 
heart wasstolen away and taken over the 
sea. Now, o-nfidence for confidence.” 

“No, no ! don’t ask ine. I cannot, I dare 
not speak."’ 





“Dare not, Alice, dear?’’ said Judith, 
looking at her wonderingly. 

“Dare not!’ cried Lady Fanshaw, ex- 
citedly, as she met her cousin’s gaze. “No, 
no ne! Judith, dear; do not look at me 
like that. I know what youare thinking ; 
I ain not the guilty creature you suppose I 


” 
| ain. 


| 
| 
| Alice shuddered. 


sharply to him ? 
| 
| 


| 
“TI suppose no such thing,” cried Judith, 
' 


flushing, as she flung ber arins round her 
cousi. and kissed her. ‘“] know you were 
a dunner, but—Oh, Alice, bow could you 
speak to me tike that?” 


‘“seorge Carleigh, I know, does not he 
behave as he ought. Why don’t you speak 
There, I will.’’ 

“You ? You speak to biin?”’ cried Alice, 
in horrified tones, 

“Why not? It isto defend you. Besides, 
Unele Harry still looks upon him asimy tu- 
ture husband, and therefore I bave a right 
to take him to task.”’ 

“No, no! you must not speak. Leave it to 
me. Some day, perbaps, he will go.”’ 

“Why not send him away ?” 

“Sir Harry wishes him to stay for your 
Pg Judith; but you will not marry 

m.”” 

“Why not?” said Judith, tentatively, to 
make her cousin speak. 

**Because I know him to be very vile and 
cruel. No fit husband for such a one as 
you.” 

“Then why let Lim stay to pay you at- 
tentions at which your soul imust surely 
revolt? Why not tell my dear Uncle 
Harry?” 

*No, no! I could not. Judith, dear, he 
loves hin. He thinks so mach of bim,and 
—Un! I cannot speak ; Judith, you tor- 
ture we, and I] aus» weary and nelpless 
to-day.” 

“You puzzle ine, Alice, dear,”’ said Ju- 
dith, quietly. “It 1 did not know you wo 
be the best of women. and that you loved 





dear Unele Harry with all your heart, I 
should think—I don’t know what 1 sbould 
: shaw stared at her wildly. 
ryive TT: ’ ’ cried J 3- 
Kissing her passionately. ‘Ther 


Se gay Vv j Slia le ne more about 


mwtdroubis. Once avalin iet ine ol 
fide in you and say I sball never marry 
(re rye. : 

Lady Fanshaw sighed. 

“Ii Arthur Rance nad asked ine again 

Laivy Faushaw gaz-d at her with a pite 
oUs lovk in her eyes, and shuddered as sbe 

j Closed theim, but vnly to unelose them 











a0 





bees, 





again with a start of horror, for the conver 
sation brought up the scene in the wood. 
“I should, I know, bave suid 





| 


‘yes.’ I 


think it was cowardly of him to go away so | 


suddenly, don’t you ?”’ 

Lady Fanshaw shivered ; but Judith was 
too much wrapped up in ber own thoughts, 
aod did not notice it. 

“Ot course, that was what inade him go. 


Still, it was very offhand and sudden, and | 


perhaps—perhaps it was for the best. Why! 
Alice, dear, how ill you look! Let me 
speak to Uncle Harry about your health ; 
I’m sure you ought to have advice.” 

Lady Fanshaw shook her bead. 

“No; I shall be better soon,’”’ she said, 
sadly. “There: itis past; lam going to 
be cheertul and bright ain, and—and 
you'll always love ime, Judith, whatever 
happens ?”’ ‘ 

“Alice!” cried Judith, catching her by 
the shoulders and gazing into her eyes, 
‘you have only half confided in me. As 
yeur cousin, almost your sister, is this right? 
Am I to think—Oh, no! I cannot, I dare 
not! I will not think ; but you torture me 
with this half contidence.”’ 

«Judith, darling, some day, perba ou 
may know,” said Lady Paculaaer, seats. 

“Then there inust be some very great 
secret ?’’ 

“A secret that is wearing out my life, till 
I feel soimnetiimnes that it would be bliss to 
lay it down, and enter into forgettulness 
and rest.’’ 

“But Uncle Harry?” 

“a oe not—could wot tell ny dear hus- 
band !”” 

“Why?” 

“Dontask me. It is another’s secret, 
dear. Itis not mine. Be patient with me, 
Some day, perbaps, I may te!l you ail.” 

Just then they heard voices, and Judith 
went to the window, 

“Oh, look! Alice,’’ she cried; “here is 
poor Sam Burton out talking to uncle.” 

Judith ran to the door and hurried out to 
the front of the house, where,thin shrunken, 
and with the honest red and brown of his 
countgnance turned toa sickly hue, while bis 
clothes hung loosely upon him, Sam Bur- 
ton was leaning upon a stick, talking to bis 
inaster. 

The keeper’s face brightened, and the 
light came into his dull eye,as Judith shook 
bands witb bitn. 

*“Thankye Kindly, miss, I’m better,and 1 
begin to feel this inorning as if I might hap- 
pen to get well again, thanks to you, tnisa, 
and her ladysbip. I believe I should have 
gone, miss, but for your hopeful sort o’ 
words,”’ 

“You must thank Lady Fansbaw more 
than me, Burton,” said Judith, warmly. 
_— quite sure she has done tar more than 

“You were both like a pair of angels at 
the poor fellow’s bedside, iny dear,’ said 
Sir Harry, proudly. 


“That they were, Sir Harry,’ said the - 


keeper, with the weak tears in his eyes, 
“‘They did more forine than the doctor.” 

“And he had bis bands full, Sam. Why! 
my inan, you were a lucky fellow. I was 
down with just such a wound in the Pun- 
jaub, only mine was a bullet and not a shot 
hole. I got no nursing at all.” 

“Ican never be thankful enough, Sir 
Harry,’’ said the keeper, ‘‘for all that’s been 
done for ine.”’ 

“Yes you can, my lad; get well and 
strong, and to your work again. And look 
here, Burton, {shoula like you to try and 
get over this dislike you seein to show to 
the Captain.”’ 

“Dislike, Sir Harry ?” said the keeper, 
— a very curious change coming over his 

ace. 

“Yes; you have al ways disliked to see him 
when he wished to come.” 

“I couldn't help it, Sir Harry. You see, 
he shot ime !”’ 

“Yes ; 1t was a terrible accident.” 

“Ah, yes! Sir Harry; an acciden’ 0’ 
course, that it gives mea shiver tike to 
think of it, and I couldn't help not wanting 
to see him when I wasso bad.”’ 

“Well, well, of course not. I suppose it 
was natural; but you must master that 
now.” 

“I'in goin’ totry, Sir Harry,” said the 
keeper. 

“That's right ; now go and havea gentle 
walk in the sun, and you are not to worry 
about any of your business until you are 
quite strong.” 

“I may try if I can tind out about poor 
Bess, Sir Harry ?’’ said the keeper, teebly 
touching bis cap. 

“What can you do?” said Sir Harry. 
“The case is plain enough. The dog got in 
the habit of straying about while you were 
ill, and she was decoyed away by poachers 
or gipsies and sold. There, don’t worry, 
my man. Think of nothing but getting 
Strong. I like to see ny wounded wen get 
well: jl always did.”’ 

He siniled, and tapped the poor fellow 
gently on the uninjured shoulder; and 
Sain Burton went slowly on with his back 
beut, out and av ay to where he could find 
asunny place among the sweetscented 
pines; and there, with manya sigh and 
grcan, he lowered himself down into a sit- 
ting posture, with bis back ayainst a tree, 
Sighing then with content 4s Le balf closed 
down the vistas 


bis eyes and = ypazed 


of tall bronze-red coluuins that spread 
around. 
“4 ' © wig ' 
* 
| Was 
sBuiG 
Tt | . 
row queel As y 
yead,. iIwivs uy hOown 


Wilderness, vetiing that spade, and digging 
and digying anid Uigging tor ever to get out 
poor Maister Rapye, only he was buried se 


deep I couldn't yet him up. 





“¥‘Tueer at work ivry night going down j 


theer and feighting to get out the spade,and 
trying to dig up that fine young fellow, and 
nearly gotting him out all uncovered, and 
the face, which I lef to the last; and then 
for it always to finish the saime—leav- 
ing bim hidden, and feeling it likea 
blow froin a club as beat ine down on my 
face. 

“I wonder how many times I rambled off 
into that dream that seeined 8 real—dreaim- 
ing I was trying to dig him out, and being 
shot down. 

“For he did it 0’ purpose—tbat he did,” 
cried the keeper, growing at last so excited 
that the veins on bis white forehead stoud 
out, anc he clenched his hands. *¢ It'sa 
inan's life agen their trouble; and I mun 
live for Milly’s sake. I could sweer the 
cowardly hound tried to kill me afore a 
inagistrate—and by Jove | will!” 





CHAPTER XLVIII, 

BALM FOR WOUNDS, 

AM BURTON shook his head and 

calmed down as ke realized once more 

the consequences of betraying bis 
thoughts. 

‘*No, I can't sweer that,’’ he said. 
did it o’ purpose, because he thought I 
knew too much; but I can’t tell. 
him for a bad ’un as he is! 

“{ know it—I knew it every time I had 
that sort’o dreain. It wouldn't have cone 
like that if he hedn’t done it, and 





“He | 


Curse | 
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bring it bome to him thai he killed ny 
poor dog, I don't think I could howd my 
tongue.”’ 


He calined down, tor his quick ear had | 


caught a footmep, and he knew whose it 
was, 

“Nay, I wean’t tell,’’ he muttered, ‘for 
the sake o' iny lady and poor Miss Judith, 
and my little lass here, who's coine to fetch 


me in.—Well, Milly, bairn,”’ be said, half | 


sadiy, as the girl came up, “it bean’t time 
yet. [inun stop a bit longer.” 

“No; you are to come in at once; it gets 
cold now #0 soon.” 

“Eb! weil, I'm on’y a poor broken owd 
wrack; thou mun do as ta wilt wi’ me.” 

“Don't talk so broad,Sain,and don't speak 
like that, unless you want w make me cry.” 

“Nay, I wouldn't mak’ they bright eyes 
dool if I could help it.”’ 

**But you can help it,” cried Milly,kneel- 
ing down on the pine-needies by his side, 
“and it hurts ine—for vou to talk so.” 

“Bud I am a poor wrack.”’ 

“You're not,” she cried; “you're gettin 
stronger and better every day, and you'll 
soon be yourself again.” 

“Mysen again ?’’ 

**T maid ‘self’ !"’ cried Milly. 

“Ah, well! self or sen, it cs all the saine; 
and when I'm no longer a poor helpless 


| thing that thou canst pet and order about 


I know | 


it’s reight. Theer, I can shut ny eyes now | 


and it all comes back to me, slaving away 
with the spade,when I got it out,and nearly 
getting to the poor lad,and the shot coming. 

“Yes!’’ he said, sitting with his vyes 
closed; ‘there it all is, and me waking 


agen out o’ the black darkness to find my | 


lady sitting by muy bed watching. 

“Kh! bow I used to think she watched 
for tear I should be ta! king wild, and other 
folks bear whatI said; but I don’t tinink 
it weer now. Poor lass !—she’s nobbut a 


lass, after all—how she used, when she | 


thowt 1 didn’t know, to go down on ber 
knees, and pray and pray that I night get 
better: and | shall never forgit that—it 
wattied it i? my mind—when I was «> bad I 
couldn’t speak I heerd her pray that he 
wight be spared that crime too! 

“She said it—I heerd ber say it—that 
crime too! Puvor lass! poor lass! I felt to 
hate her once, and w think that I 
inust tell that she needn't be aleared for 
ine. He was always wi’ her, tempting ber 
in the garden, like the devil teinpted Eve ; 
and I alwaysthink, and shall think, that 
she resis him, or she couldn’t be such a 
sorrowful ange! as she be. 

“Nay, she arn’t bad, and he be; and he 
killed that poor lad, and he tried to kill ine 
for fear I should let outon him. Ay, and 
I would, too, in a minute, but it wouldn’t 
be punishing only him, for it would all 
come outthen. Milly says—God bless her! 


how it seemed to bring us together !—sie | 


says Miss Judith’s tretting about her sweet 
heart, but her pride keeps her up, for she 
thinks he oughtn’t to have gone away as he 
did. Eb! butifshe knew whatlI know! 
It would kill her. 

‘Then Sir Harry! I ought to te!l on the 
cowardly bound! B 


thou’lt turn skittish, and kick up and run 
away frota me again.” 

“Shall I, Sam ?’’ 

“Els, I fear so. Say, Milly, has the Cap- 
tain interfered wi’ thee again ?”’ 

“There!” cried the girl, merrily, as she 
played with and fondled one of the keeper's 
thin weak hands. “IT said you were nearly 
well, and you ure.”’ 

“Why, lass?"’ 

“Because you're getting jealous ain, 
and beginning to scold ine. But I don’t 
mind.’” 

“Bat has he, my lass ?"’ 

“What, spoken wo ine?” 

“Yes."’ 

“No, not onee. I don't know whatcome 
to hin. You used to sav cruel things about 
her tadyship and him. I believe she quite 
hates hist now, and he tries to court iss 
Judith, and she won't stav in the room 
with bias alone. Oh, how black he does 
look sometimes !’’ 

“And be don't court her tadyship?” 

“No, of course not. I say, Sam, bow 
much would a nice litle carpet cost, 
and a hearth-rug ?"’ 

“Carpet? hearth-rug?’’ 


[ 


| wnda 


“Yes,” she said, looking down and speak- | 


ing very thoughtfully. “I like to see the 
nice red bricks on the floorin the daytime; 
but at nights, when one sits down by the 
fire, a bit of carpet in the middle of the 
room and a hearth-rug down by the fender 


| does seein so snug.” 


ut if I did -eb! it. 


would all cooin out, and it would break Sir | 
Harry’s heart—him as worships bis pretty | 


young wile. She’sreight; but things would 
oever coine strite ayain, and it would aboot 
kill the best maister as ever lived,and drive 
her ladyship mad. 

“Eh! bud I know. I can see it all in ker 
eves. She's living in fear of its all coming 
out, and it’s balt killing ber as it is, poor 
lass. Milly says she sits and sobs some- 
times as if her heart would break, and hiimn 
all the time going about with his handsome 
face, like the devil in the — 

“Wonder whether he’ll try to get shut of 
ine again. He wean’t dare; but if he do 
he'll tind he’s wreng. Nota word ‘ll I say 
if he lets ine be. But suppose he kills 
me——"’ 

Sain wiped his brow. 

“It’s borrid to think on!’’ he nuttered ; 
“aman don’t want todie. It seares him !’’ 

He sat thinking for awhile. 

“Ah, well!’ be inuttered; “if he do shoot 
me again, I’ve made my will. Twenty or 
thutty poun’ arn’tmuch to leeve anyone, 
but theer it is, and my bit o’ furnitur in the 
keepin’-rooim aud chamber, and them as 
opens that bit o’ paper 'il' find I say—iet 
the police ask Cap'n Carleigh wheer he 
weer the time I weer shot. I could say no 
inore. 

“Marry Miss Judith!’ be said all at once, 
excitedly. “My word! I think it would 
be joost and reight if I had @ accident some 
day when we’re oot wi’ the goons, and put 
a charge in hit this time for a change. 

“Nay, Sam, wy lad, thou’lt Lev tw be 
quiet. Thou mun pct up wi’ thy wound 


for the sake o’ therm as has been like sisters | 
and fathers tothee itmore than nesters and | 
mistresses ; but I'll hev asharpeye about, | 


or worse wnay happen next time. 

“Wonder bow long it'll be 
strong again. It’s a bit cowd, but the sun's 
waarin. Being # weak waks ine feel the 
ebill. Two months i’ bed, allus dreaming 
about the Wilderness and the spade. El! 
bud I’1n better new, and chey needu’t be 
scared—bim or my lady, bless her! Sam 
surton can be close enew when he likes.”’ 

Asfrowu babit, as he sat there, lis rigtt 
hand softiy stirring tle pine-need ies n 
I 1 { S Bt , Ss] it 


act mau 
Cah jALI-ChOZi iy ta 
Sutik ti 4 start, and h str 
‘ly with lis Stick as with fae 
eyes flashing, be ex 


ground fierce 
conv ulsed aud 
eiaiined— 

“If I thought be had killed 
nay, 1 do think it! 


poor 15+-408 


‘fore I'm 


Milly. 


| it's getting damp. 


’ pe cried—‘‘if 1 ouid , 


Burton looked at her wonderingly. 
“EP thought I ebould like to buy them— 
deep red and black, you Know,” said 


The keeper began to tremble. 

“Milly, my lass,"’ he said, hoarsely, 
“don't play wi' me; I’m very weak yet 
aud iil.” 

“No, Sam, dear,’’ she said. 
be > cruel,”’ 

“But you couldn't—think—such a weak— 
poor owd—” 

“Nonsense, Sam!" said the bright little 
thing. “Why, you'll be strong and well 
again in 4 mouth, and if you did care—to 
have such a poor, silly young little thing 
as | aun—I'd try—so hard, Sain, to be a 


“IT wouldn't 


| of wala; thin ‘cute’ the 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Kinen Bannw.—The ofl of white birch 
bark, dissolved in aleotel, is used for the 
preservation of fabrics and rendering them 
Waterpro f It will keep insects from the 
cloth, and does not lessen it« pliability. 

Prvsavnvise KBerren.—A chemist in 
Germany bas found amethod of preservin 
butter—by covering it with «layer an nals 
thick of # strong solution of sulphide of 
line, which he also uses to preserve cider. 

Kitcnes Gannack.—Many beusehold- 
ers are indisjemedto burn organic refuse 
because of the offensiveness of the process, 
This can be entirely overcome if the simple 
plan of first drying such matters in the ash- 
pit beneath the fire be adopted. 

OLtw Paist.—To remove varnish and 
paint from worl, use a solution of caustic 
Apply with a brush made of bristles 
and, after a while, rinse off with water. Re- 

wat this operation several times, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the paint. By this 
means the wonlin costored to its natural 
color. 

For Astuwa.—Dissolve two ounces of 
nitrate of jxtassium in twee ounces: of boil- 
fnigg distilled) water, and add two ounces 
each of bo belia stramionium leaves and black 


tea well powdered: mix well and dry 
thoroughly. A teaspoonful burned and the 
fumes inhaled generally vives immediate 
relief. 


TAKING O18 Het milk is a good me- 
dium in whieh te give children castor oil, 
Take a large wine glass, fill one-third with 
hot milk, putin the castor oil, then pour 
over Itenough milk to till the glass, If 
the child ean te induced’ to drink itall 
Without stopping, the taste of the oil will 
not be detectent, 

Opp ase Eves. —A very ingenious plan 
resorted to by the calbeowners in Berlin to 
prevent their horses being overworked is 
to let the calw with even oumbers go out at 
acertain hour on the even days of the 
month, and the cabs with odd numbers on 
the «id days This division of labor is 
found to work very well 

To Creas Unass. Make a mixture of 
one part cnmimnon nitric aod and one half- 
part ees appa widinastone jar, having 
also ready 4 pail of fresh water and abox of 
sawdust The articles to be treated are 
dipped into the acid then removed into the 
water, and finally rubbed with sawdust 


| This immediately changes them to a bril- 


Viantecoler, If the brass has become greasy, 
it is first dipped in astronyg warin solution 
grease, so that the 
acid has the free power to act. 


Farm and tbarden. 
Motes. 


A few castor oil plants here and 
there in the potaty field is said to keep the 
moles Away. 

Evenoneess. Always set out a row 
of evergreens, as well us shade trees, alon 
the front ofthe farus house, as they ald 
largely tothe value of the farin by render- 


| ing it more attractive. 


good wite, for I do love you, Sam, and I . 


always lave very much.” 

As she spoke she laid her head upon his 
breast, out there in the quiet pinewood, 
and histwo thin weak arins held her tight- 
ly as bis breath caine ready tw choke hii, 
aud he tried w speak, but no words would 
oome, 

And there they sat for nigh upon an hour 
when Milly canu.e to herself, 

“Ob, [way !’ she cried, ‘“‘what a nurse I 
ain, keeping you out sere in the oofd, and 
I ought & be ashamed 
of myself.” 

“Nay, my little bird,”’ he said, rising 
with stmore alacrity than he had shown 
sitting down; “thou’st done ine good, I 
feel now as if 1 really was yoing to get 
well,’”’ 

To show his progress be rested one hand 
on Milly’s shealder and the other on his 
stick, and walked steadily back towards 
the Priory, where he was still a guest. 

There was no one W see, but if a specta 
tor had been belind be would without 
doubt have noticed that the stick was of not 
iets use, and that Sain Burton found the 
soft little prop on the otber side @ most re- 
inarkalle support. 

Certainly it was much vpleasavter to the 
touch than 4 bard oaken book. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_— —_>_ - - 


Precocious AUTHORS.—Some of the 
wost brillinnt productions of the human 
mind bave been Composed at a courparative- 
ly early age. Cicero’s elegant oration in 
defence of Koscius was made at the age of 
twenty-seven. The “School for Scandal,’’ 
eouvidered the best comedy in the English 


language, was written by Sheridan at 
twerty ix. At twenty-five Byron had 
reaciyers tle Thar ail! i's GAZZiltiy Career 
a4 4, W as ylon Irving put 
P . 
oa 
ean 

. = a 

ra . t 4 ‘ 1 
} su ’ tieat ’ t, yvondertu poem, 
rad Diners Mal. Keat published his “En- 
fymstou’’ 4t twenty-four. Tom Moore, at 


fourtecn,wrole poetry, which was published 
iii @ Dubiio Mag ib. UG 


Beis. —A recent writer claims thatif the 
same treatment is wiven te bulls as to other 
animals they can be as easily managed. If 
the attendant shows fear the bull will very 
soon perceive it, and great mischief will 
wobatly result. birt and kind treatment 
Is What in reeled, 

Cnips ov Sawpess, Rotten chips or 
sawdust are worwi for lettuce and radishes, 
and if atop dressing in woven where these 
are tole sounadecided improvement in 
the crop will follow Night soil ean be 
utilized to yeonwed advantaye by applying it 
between the rows aud boeiiy on, 

Watren, Aik avy Kat.—To make Sa 
good water, air wid rat-proof Moor first 
grade the fluor and cover with a concrete of 
coarse gravel and byoraulic lime. Melt 
asphalt and saturate toe comerete with it, 
leaving athin coat (of hotasplolton the sur- 
face. then watter lioet s ndoverititiisand beat 


| it firmly 


English armsers 


reuse Gildew on rose 
bushes is ts duet thems with sulphur onee 
ortwictea week: first syringe them, then 
apply the sulphur, This is best done by 
putting itin a bay mace of oid fine woolen, 
and shaking it ligitly over the plant; the 
leaves should te completely covered —the 
thinner the emt, however, the better. 

THe Qeystios ov Proris.—In england 
the fartuers pay snus rentals per acre 
larger than if price of some fartus in this 
country. They live only by keeping the 
land in the biigghewt state of cultivation. if 
can attord such a system 
there is no reawas “hy our tariners, who 
own their land«, should not make their 
farins pay 4 bandeotie promt every year. 


Kosw-Vesnes. —T 


Wuew kines Hatreuwen. — Chickens 
when first hatched should mot be hurried 
out of the mettitipe-tierst, kor twenty-four 
hiotire at lecast, frevsta thee tats the eurliest 
commence to show the vselves, it is Detler 
to leave thems unmeler or with the hen 
mother Phieev 3 bic fixed for from a day 
to a Gay “a j ! is i WV biets they 
get strong or Venituire Cr tm beneath 
their tctbiet fipe tt am tata te move the 
terennl 

f ‘ 
alveats 
biticons , 
in veg liw 
Usnchl 
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of sorry grain. True finish is the enemy of Ay Altogether, it seems like the grooming of a 


all shows and make-believes in conduct, as 
in work. results. 

The application of our subject might be 
much more prolonged. We might extend | 
it to the whole of the life-work of the indi- | 
vidual, including in it singleness of aim | 
| and endeavor—which we might term con- 
centrated finish—a lofty purpose inspiring | 
a career ; everything noble in disinterested 
philanthropy, everything exemplary, in 
selt denying perseverance toward worthy 
aims. All these have their peculiar finish, 
inasmuch as they are instances of the 


| best being done in each particular sphere of | 
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+oF ONOSES."’ 

If we go beyond the limits of actual work 
results, and inquire concerning the usual 
meaning of ‘‘finish,’'as applied to painting, 
literature, and such matters we shall find 





the same generalization holding true in the | 
matters of education, character, and con- 
duct. Nothing, accordingly, can be more | 
fallacious than the idea of imparting a fin- 
ish to an originally detective education by | 
a superficial addition, in’ the shape of a 
smattering of the higher branches. These 
are only rightly destrable when their study 
je based and built upon humbler elementary 
acquirements, honestly gained—when the | 


foundation is in aceord with the super 
structure. True finish, in the case of hith- 
erto impertect training, would consist in a | 
caretul revisal of studies originally engaged 
in, but defectively mastered, and in the | 


perfecting of acquaintance with them ere 
any further advance be essaved. The stu- 
dent who isimpatientot difficulties in’ the 
preliminaries of any branch of learning, 
and who endeavors to lessen his labor by 
“skipping” the ordinary routine of ground- 
work, is not likely te attain to excellence. 
Sooner or later he will find that the rudi- 
mente of his knowledge being defective, the 
advanced stages are beyond his reach. 

To glance at another aspect of our sub- 
ject—that of manners. How different the 
courteous demeanor, finished throughout, 
trom the thin veneer of an acquired polish 
which reveals itself by iis superficiality ! 


To mistake, a8 young persons are some- 


times apt tw do, a polite address alone— 
possibly wou red fiom doubtful models— 
for the re f . Ant which genuine re 
fineme " ‘ rr f manner,even 
ae 1 r ate 

qua wi - 

gu pe rfine ¢ gu ‘ it exter aione 
i sure to the end to betray ieell It runs 


the riek of being overdene, and of being 
detected by that test Jt is a varnish mere 


ly, aud the material underneath is generally | 


| ers, each to its end. 


| ties each year. 


duty. 

Finally, this element of finish being com- | 
plete, and not one sided in its requirements, | 
excludes such excessive devotion to any 
particular pursuit as may impair the sym. 
metry of the lite work, and also anything | 
which tends to disturb the equipoise which | 
ought to subsist between the mental and | 
physical energies. The truest finish, alike 
in the conduct and the results of the life- 
task. is attained by the harmonious devel- 
opment and interaction of our several pow- 
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SANCTUM CHAT. 





THe matches consumed in the United 
States require wood to the annual value of 


000,000 of wood for fuel, and €2,000,000 for | 


A move. for a straw house has been pat- 
ented by an Indiana genius. The walls, as 
illustrated by the model, are to be made ot 
bales of hay and straw, and then plastered 
and bolted down. This material is said to 
be preferable to brick, and as endurable. 

Tur United States has 17,000 dentists, 
who use aton of gold and five tons of other 





| metals, and make 4,000,000 artificial teeth 


annually. Only one American in eighty is | 
found to have perfect teeth, and one-third | 
of the population make more or less use of 
the artificial product. 
_ 
A New Yous physician estimates that 
three millions of the human race die annu- 
ally of plithisis, whieh is the scientific name 
for consumption. The great predisposing 
cause he holds to be malnutrition ; the chief 
elements in the preventative or curative | 
process are lood, air and exercise. 


Tre Connecticut Senate has passed the 
bill providing a State bounty of ten cents 
for any person planting, protecting and cul- 
tivating elm, maple, tulip, ash, basswood, 
oak, black walout, hickory, apple, pear and 
cherry trees,not more than sixty feet apart, 
for three years, on any public highway. 


Tue roller-skating craze has not only 
filled the coflers of many rink proprietors, 
but it has also performed « similar service 
for skate manufacturers, one of whom, an 
Indiana man, who only a vear ago could 
scarcelyobtain credit for one hundred dol 
lars at the Pank,is now worth a quarter of a 


‘million, all of which was made out of the 


manufacture of the ‘‘litth: rollers.”’ 

A RECENT Writer expresses the opinion 
that the internal heat of the earth may be 
uulized for the production of steam by dig- 
ging wells deep enough toreach the desired 
temperature. But he cautiously adds that 
the excavation of wella deep enough for 
that purpose would involve a greater cost 
than the production of steam by the com- 
bustion of coal, or even by solar heat. 

A NOVEL entertcinment, cailed a pie 
party, isto be given shortly oy a Grand 
Army Post of Massaclusetts. Each lady 
is to contribute a pie, the pastry of which 
shall bear her name. The pies are to be 
wrapped in paper and sold to the highest 
bidders, who are then expected to do es 
cort duty for the rem 
for the lady whose name is on the pie. It is 


tinder of the evening 


presumed that males only are to bid 


( . . 
Wa . 
‘ ‘ 
pa “ : ‘ 
of tea daily Another one doses wit 
nine to carry her through dinner and bal] 


Others rely on stron coflee, beet tea with 


Lraudy init, and the massage treatment, 


| since his death. 


| tempered, sensible 


| caterpillars dressed, forsake me.”’ 
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stud of race horses, and unworthy of hu- 
man beings, who itisto be supposed are 
endowed with a fair share of brains. 

A sinGLe bitter word may disquiet an 
entire family fora whole day. One surly 
| glance casts a gloom over the household, 
while asmile of sunshine mav [ght up the 
darkest and weariest hours. Like unex- 
pected flowers which spring up along our 
path, full of freshness, fragrance, and 


| beauty, so kind words, gentle acts, and 


sweet dispositions make glad the sacred 
spot called home. No matter how humble 
the abode, if it be sweetened with kindness 
and smiles, the heart will turn longingly 
towards it from all the tumult of the world, 
and home, if it be ever so homely, will be 
the dearest spot beneath the circuit of the 
sun. 

A GREAT many and amusing stories are 
told about Makart,the great Vienna painter, 
He was an eccentric 
genius, and so very popular with fashion- 
able ladies that every one was surprised 
when he married an ordinary-looking wo- 
man. It see ns that somebody was once in- 
quisitive enough to ask him why he did so; 
whereupon he replied : ‘To have a good- 
woman to trust in when 
all the butterflies, who, after all, are vnly 
To men 


of geniusa good-tempered, sensible woman 


often proves more attractive and desirable 
tora wife than the most beautitul butter- 


| flies of faxhion ; and, in choosing wives, 
| men who do not possess genius might profit- 


ably follow their example. 

Every healthy person, man or woman, 
should be a good walker, able at any time 
to walk from six totwelve miles a day at 
least, and for double that distance when 
gradually brought up to it. The points to 
be attended to are—to see that the walk is 
vrisk and vigorous, pot of a loitering cr 
dangling kind ; that there be some object 


| in the walk besides its being a routine ‘‘con- 
| stitutional’’—that is, not like the staid 


promenade of the orthodox ladies’ school— 
and, if possible, that it be in pleasant com- 
pany ; that there be no tight clothing, 
whether tor the feet or body, which will 
constrain or impede the natural movements 
of the limbs and trunk ; and that the walk 
be taken, if it be possible,in the fresh coun- 
try air. 

ACCORDING to a traveler, who has lately 
returned from Terra del Fuego, whither he 
was dispatched on a mission by the French 
Government, the Fuegians are the lowest 
human beings in the seale of existence. 
Their Janguage contains no word tor any 


distinguish one color trom another ; they 
have no religion, and no funeral rites, and 


| they possess neitherchiets nor slaves. Their 


only weapons are bone- pointed spears, and 
as they grow neither fruits nor vegetables, 








in the thoughts that lead away from temp- 
tation. Keep busy; idleness is the 


strength of bad habits. Do not give up the 


struggle when you have broken your reso- 
lution once, twice,thrice—a thousand times. 
That only shows bow much need there is 
for you to strive. When you have broken 
your resolutions, just think the matter 
over, and endeavor to understand why it is 
you failed, sothat you may be on your 
guard against a recurrence of the same 
circumstance. Do not think it an easy 
thing that you have undertaken. It is a 
folly to expect to break off a habit in a day 
which has been gathering long years. 

He is the poorest, meanest, narrowest of 
men who seeks his own gratification at the 
expense of others, and he wil eventually 
become the most miserable. It has been 
demonstrated by all history, and by all hu- 
man experience, that the courses of con- 
duct which we agree tocall just and right 
are exactly those which observe the best 
happiness of the individual, the family, the 
social circle, the nation, and the world. 
Therefore, in the words ot a recent writer, 
‘‘He who torgets all about happiness, if he 
can do such a thing, this uprising desire at 
the centre of his life, this mainspring and 
motive of allactivity—he who forgets it, 
and simply determines to foliow the guid- 
ing-star of duty, to be always just, unsel- 
fish, to do always the right, is taking the 
very straightest possible road toward the 
highest degree and the largest amount of 
happiness, both for himself and for all 
others concerned.”’ 

Ir is the penny saved more than the 
penny earned that enriches; it is the sheet 
turned when the first threads break that 
wears the longest; it is the damper closed 
when the cooking is done that stops the 
dollars dropping into the coal-bin ; it is the 
lamp or gas turned low when not in use 
that gives you pin-money for the month ; 
it is the care in making the coffee that makes 
three spoonfuls go as far asa cupful ordi- 
narily ; it is the walking five or six blocks 
instead of taking a car or omnibus that adds 
strength to your body and money to your 
purse ; itis the caretul mending of each 
week's wash that gives ease to your con- 
science and length of days to your gar- 
ments ; and last of all, it is the constant care 
exercised over every part ot your house- 
hold, and constant endeavor to improve 
and apply your best powers to your work, 
that alone give peace and prosperity to the 
family 

SLEEPING CARS are now run on all lines 
out of Paris except to London. The sleep- 
ersare smaller than Pullman cars. The 
cabins are all on one side of the car; on the 


| other is an aisle running the entire length 


number above three; they are unable to | 


of the coach, with wide windows, close to 


| which are fixed stools for the benefit of 


travelers. The beds are rather narrow, but 


| the mentions sses are good, and the covering 


and their country is naturally barren, they | 


are obliged to live entirely on animal food. 
Even these savages possess, however, some 
social virtues. They are not cannibals; 
they ill-treat neither women nor the old, 
and they are monogamous. 


It has been ascertained by statisticians 
that the death rate forthe married is lower 
than the death rate of bachelors and. spin- 
sters, and the conclusion reached by some 
of them is that marriage is therefore a pre- 
ventive. The Registrar General ot Scot- 
land considers celibacy more unwholesome 


than an unventilated and undrained house. 


Some scientists go even farther, and prove 
by statistics that consumption, lunacy, 
idiocy, dishonesty, drunkenness, and other 
evil qualities, are less common among the 
married than among the unmarried. But 
the latest argument in favor of hymen is 
that the mortality frown cholera is five times 
greater among unmarried than married 


men These are curious tacts, and redound 
to the credit of matrimony as a sort of bal 
w lie thata sts temperate living 
4 S 
re ! ir mind Avoid the 
places wo persous, amd the tuougits, that 


lead to the temptation 


Fre ct the 


clean and plentiful. Instead of repcsing 
with your feet toward the engine, you 
travel sideways. The cabins are lined with 
maple and oak, and the door may be locked 


| on the inside. The root of your little room 





is of canvas, painted a sky-blue, with birds 
in red and black flying around among 
fleecy clouds ot gray. The bed blankets 
are red ; so too, are the window curtains, 
and if the lamp shines too brightly there is 
a red hood which you can draw over it. 
The prices for berths are about double what 
they are in this country. 

It is an undignified, but not unusual, 
spectacle, to see people who have attained 
middle-age fretting and fuming over what 
should be unconsidered trifles. Strange it 
is that they have not yet learned the im- 
possibility of arranging the universe after 
one’s own little pattern. The people who 
worry are not always those who suffer 
from some physical weakness or mental 
anxicty ; these not unfrequently are silent, 
for their troubles lie too deep for complain- 
ing words. The more ftrettul spirits are 
those who burst into irritability over the 


countless little things which cre not done 
to t Satisfa al ! bridle over 
" ylits A chose exa alion shows 
ee s the cru | rose-leaves—no doubt 
incomfortable itnetthe thorns, which 


excite tretflulness and anyver Worrying is 
a disagreeable habit of mind which can be 


remedied by a resolve to cease complaining 


places, associate with the persons, indulge | about ‘‘what can’t be oured.”’ 
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JOY AND SOREKOW. 





BY F. B. DOVETORN. 





In vesture spotiess as the driven snow 
She neaps the crystal tase with dewy sheen— 
With green tones down the rich azzlea's glow, 
And deftly slips the orange sprays between. 
Do risions swell that gentie bosom now 
Of bridal wreath upon her own fair brow? 
Angel music o'er vale and lea 
Soon will be clashing merrily. 
Laughing too are the skies above, 
Light winds whispering joy aud love, 


In robes as black as stately raven’s plume 
The weeping sisters weave a purer wreath. 
No flaunting flowers may the pall illume, 
But lilles, whiter than the dead beneatt:. 
Sweet stephanotis, maidenhair, may rest 
Within the pals crossed softly on the breast. 
Solemniy, slowly tolls the bell 
Over the desolate, dreary dell ; 
Sombre the heavens overhead, 
Weeping now for the tair young dead. 


In Quest of a Husband. 


BY ANNETTE L. 

















T is uphill work. Life is not all beer 
and skittles, is it ?’’ 
“IT have not found it so certainly !"’ 

Captain Langton leoked across at the 
proud, bandsame face of Helen Stanley, 
then glanced round the sbabby ill-tur- 
nished little room. His biue eyes were 
full of hearty sympathy aud genial triend- 
liness when be turned them again in the 
direction of bis companion. 

“Poor old Helen !" he murmured. 
is bard lines.’ 

These two had known each other well in 
the “better days’? when Helen had been 
surrounded by the comforts and luxuries 
that it seeined natural \ suppose would 
always belong to. the only chiid of the 
wealtby Robert Stanley. Fast triends they 
were before an unlucky turn of Fortune’s 
wheel left Helen stranded—the money- 
spinner gone, and with him the whole 
fabric that had seeined so substantial. They 
had been boy aud girl together, and it was 
to Helen that George Langton first con- 
feased his deterinination to “yo to sea,”’ 
with his father’s approval if possible, aud 
without it if needful. 

George Langton’s professional duties bad 
necessariiy frequently interrupted the 
even course of this friendship and since 
Heien’s reverses it had been in danger of to- 
tal collapse. 

“I had such.a hunt tor you,’’ observed 
the Captuin presertiy. ‘Noone could tell 
ine where you haa stowed yourself, Were 
you surprised to see me ?”’ 

“Not very. I saw by the paper that your 
ship had oume in.”’ 

The cali tones of her voice told nothing 
of the eager search she was in the habit of 
inaking for information respecting the 
vessel, or of the intense interest with which 
she marked out its course and speculated 
as to its whereabouts. 

“] wish then yeu bad saved imeall tnis 
trouble by letting me know where you 
was to be found,”’ said the Captain, in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

Helen smiled a significant little smile. 

“I see. What a pity it is you are 80 
proud, Helen! 1 always told vou it spoilt 
you.” 

“Proud ! 
brows. 

*Yes—proud as Lucifer andas obstinate 
as the very ‘ni 

She interrupted him with a burst of 
laughter, harsh and forced. 

“I have so much to be proud of, haven’t 
I?” sue said, with an ironical sweep of her 
hand round the dingy rooin. 

Captain Langton was silent for a little 
while. He feit annoyed, and alinost wished 
that he bad made no effort to tind her out, 
He had come so full of generous goodwill 
and pity for her, and she seemed so de- 
termined with her cold .nanner and super- 
cilious voice to resist bis advances. He 
would so gladly heip her if sie would let 
him; but the old family relation seemed 
broken up, all the freedouw. and good-fel- 
lowship gone. 

“You are changed, Helen,’’ he said, at 
length, with something like a sigh. 

“Changed 2? How am I changed ?” 

“] cannot exactly detine how; but you 
areawtully changed. What bas become of 
all that sparkle and dash ?’’ 

“J have hed it rubbed out of me, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

“Poor Helen!” Then,as if impressed with 
the force of a sudden conviction—*I cannot 
think how it is you have not married.” 

She looked up quickly; ber pale face 
flusned crimeon. 

“It is strange, seein 
I have,” she answe 


“1t 


1 ?’’ sl.e asked with raised eye- 





what opportunities 
, With quiet sarcasun. 


. “You must bave bad lots of chance 
rough.” 
“If 1 had, I let them go. Men don’t 


inarry penniless governesses.”’ 

“You are clever,” he continued, with 
brotherly frankness; “and most fellows 
would call you bands me. 

“Which ineans that you don’t.” 

“I never did, you know. I don’t admire 
dark women.” 


‘*You are cardid, at all events.’ 


timent 

“on each Other. Dou't vou remember Ww 

N@ used t al | iIADDIeC ai igi rie ? galid 
4 iZn ng. 

She did not join in his mirth, and there 


Was an awkward pause in the conversation. 
St.6 was very difficult to get on with. 
Captain Langton wondered how it was the 
difficulty bad newer struck him before. 








EVENING POST. 
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— SS — 
making another effort to break through the | When he had quite vanished from ber view, | effective, if you could manage it. Ask al! 


barrier of reserve that she seemed bent 
upon setting up between them. “But you 
bave friends—you see »ple sometimes?’ 

“My pa and my landlady—and her 
husband occasionally.” 

“Pshaw! I mean 
your own class,"’ 

“I have no class, My friends have drilted 
away from ime.” 

“Or you from them?” 

“As you like. It comes to the saine 
thing.” 

There was silence again. Helen sat with 
her hands clasped loosely in her lap, and a 
face as cold and impenetrable as that of the 
Sphinx. Captain Langton seemed to have 
fallen into a brown study, with his eyes 
fixed upon the fire in the tiny grate. ~ 

“I have it,’ he cried, sudden! waking 
up, his face full of the energy and mischief 
tha: Heleu remembered as two of its chief 
characteristics—“I have it! What is the 
use of your moulding on like this ?”—with 


men aud women ot 


she left the window, threw herself intoa 


| chair, and became absorbed in thought. 





a comprehensive glance which took in the | 
contents of the comsortiess little chamber. | 


“Suppose we two lay our heads together 
and go to work systematically in search of « 
husband for you?” 

She lookeu at him for a moment in 
bewildered surprise, then burst inv 
laughter. The vehement earnestness with 
which he mace this droll proposition was 
irresistible, and ber mirth was genuine 
enough in spite of herself. Delighted with 
bis success, Captain 

“T am not joking. 
you. There will 


It is t be done, I tell 
really be no difficulty 


about it, if you will put yourself into my | 


hands and obev my directions. Let me see. 
1 have all arranged. You must act the 
part of widow—you used to be a good hand 
at acting, Helen—take a passage in the 
Edinbro’ Castle, and before we reach 
Melbourne I wager you anything you like 
the thing will be done!” 

**W hat nonsense you are talking,George!”’ 
she exclaiined. 

But her eyes froin some unknown cause 
were kindling into fire, and her face 
seeined to be catching some of the life and 
energy of his. 

“It isn't nonsense! I have often thought 
it would bea most interesting campaign, 
and pertectly legitimate. You are wasting 
your life bere. You weuld make a capital 
wife tor soine fellow, Tin convinced. Of 
course you Shall have freedom of choice in 
the matter, Why, it isthe simplest thing 
in the world! Menu have nothiry else to do 
on board a sailing-vessel but to quarrel 
among thei selves aad fallin love with the 
woinen.” 

‘How have you contrived to escape then?” 
she asked coldly. 

“1? Oh, I’m not a marrying man! 
Besides, the captain has the ship to attend 
to. Itis only the passengers that wet 
into messes of that sort. 1 have seen 
some odd love-mnaking and some strange 
matches,”’ 

“And you seem anxious to add to your 
experience.”’ 

“No. Ionly want tosee you comfortly 
settled and happy.”’ 

“The possiblity of your having no 
passeugers ‘heart whole and tancy free’ 
does not appear to enter into your calcula- 
tions.”’ 

“I dont care what the state of a man's 
heart may be when he comes on board ; 
with a little inanageinent a clever woman 
can twist the wariest and most indifferent 
round her little finger before she has been 
at se2 a week.”’ 

“Providing there are any to twist.” 


“T’ll see that you den’t take your 
passage till we're s.tistied on that 
point.”’ 


“Suppose halt a dozen other maidens em- 
bark with the same werthv object, 
all boasting of metal more attrcetive than 
mysel!?"’ 

“You have’not much to fear. Widows 
bave the advantage of unmarried girls, I 
notice; they have more liberty. A starlit 
night, time hanging heavily on a fellow’'s 
bands, and a good-looking w.dow clinging 


to his arnn——-Ah, IT could put you up to no 
end of wrinkles, Helen!’ 
Whether Captain Langton was really 


serious when he first propounded bis mist 
original notion Helen couid not say ; 
he proceeded he grew very much in earnest, 
and there was a certain fascination in tis 
hearty vigorous method of argument. He 
went on enlarging upon the subject ana 
filling in the details till he  persudded 
himself that it would be a desirable thing,a 
good thing, and, moreover, a very amusing 
thing to assist Hymen in his selection of a 
spouse for Helen. He grew more and more 
excited and entiusiastic as he saw that 
Helen’s face was flushing and softening 
under the influence of some feeling which 
seeined to transiorin the cold,proud woman 
of an hour beforo into the warin-hearted 
friend of his youth. At last he ruse to take 
his departure. 

“Then it is agreed, Helen,’ he said. 
“You'll come on board as ny sister. But I 
will see you again to make final arrange 
inents,’’ 

“It will be as easy to find work in Austra- 
lia as here, I suppose?” Helen surmised, 
half to herself, as she alse rome. 


“What do you mean? You will not need 
to work.’”’ 

‘*] wnay fail, you know,” she said, raising 
her eves tu his for a m 
@xXI ressi rT VA 

a 
well, you can't. ; 

Hie was yone, but the tr , — 
seemed to echo the 4oundaol tis laugtiter, 
and the cheery tones of bis voice lingered 
yet on the air as Helen watebed hin 


Langton continued— | 


Night came oa, aud the darkness gathered 
round ber, yet still she eat,ber elbows upon 
the table and her bands supporting her 
head. The summer tuoon rose and fluoded 
the rooin with ber pale, cola light, showing 
Helen's face changing and working under 
the influence of ber hurrying thoughts, 

“Why should I not?” she murmured 
once. “I have no one belonging to me— 
nota friend in the world;whysheuld [ net?” 
Then, in . lower whisper still—*At least, I 
Shall be with hiim."’ 

There was silence again for a long time, 
= then she started up suddenly excilaim- 
ng— 

“Oh, 1 do despise mysel{—I do—I do!” 

Asif this burst of passion bad exhausted 
all her energy,she sank back into her chair, 
shrew her aris upon the table before her, 
leaned her head upon them, and gave way 
to & helpless fit of weeping. 

* . a * 

“Not wishing yourself back, I hope, 
Helen?” 

Captain Langton asked the question a 
little anxiousiy ; there was something so 
spiritiess in bis copnpanion’s attitude, such 
utter hopelessness in the expression of her 
face as she watched the long dim line of 
land growing more vague and shadowy as 
the fresh breeze filled the sails of the 
Edinbro’ Castle, and she sped away grace- 
fully frou the shores of old England. The 


| bustie and confusion of departure had not 





but as 


‘It uust be louely for you,’ be observed, | disappear down the street iu the twilight. , 


subsiced when Captain Langton managed 
to steal a few moments from his pressing 
duties to have an interview with the lady 
entered on the ship's books as ‘*Mrs, 
Stanley, widow,” — already described by 
a few as “the Captain's sister.”’ 

The sound of his voice roused Helen from 
her fit of abstraction. 

“No. I don’t know what I was wishing 
—it isto late to wish anything, | think,” 
she said wearily. 


“Don't look so wretehed, for Heaven's 


sake, Helen! After all, what is mw? You 
used to have leis of enterprise, and I 
know you are not afraid. What is the 


inatter ?”’ 

She looked up at bins; but, not having 
the key, he was at «a loss to under- 
stand the restless misery of ber glance, 

“How tmean and contemptible you must 
think me!’ she said, as if she had not heard 
him. 

‘My dear girl, I think nothing of the 
kind,” rejoined he most earnestly. “Tt was 
ny OWD Sugyestion, you must remember, 
But look here, Helen—it you ‘eel it so 
much, let us give itup, and no baru will 
be doue.”’ 

“You are mistaken. 
it up,”’ she said quietly. 

“You are quite sure ?"’ he asked, peering 
anxiously Thto her white face. 

“Yes.” 

“You are tired then,’ he said kindly. 
“Come in here: | wantto speak to you.” 


I don’t want togive 


Hie led the way into his cabin. “I don’t 
like to see you look like that. You 
know lam your brother now,’’ he added 
lightly. 


She drew up her head proudly, and 
there was color enough in her face. 

“What is it you have to say to me*’’ she 
asked, 

“We must afrange our plan of action. 
Let me give you an idea of the material you 
will have to work upon,” 

“Well?” 

“IT tind there are no fewer than three 
fellows sailing with us any of whom would 
answer our purpose,” 

“And wheream I to bestow 
tions?” she asked, ironically. 

“Ob, that will be @ inatter for you to 
decide!” 

“But you will give ine the benetitol your 
advice ?”’ 

“Of course. Now listen. There's a young 
fellow named Collins going out to try 
sheep-farming.” 

“Not a lucrative employment, I should 
think,’’ she interrupted, 

“Heisof good tamily and has first-rate 
prospects,”’ 

“And the others?”’ 

“Well, there’s ,-octor Duff—been home 


nv atten- 


for a visit—bas one of the Lest practices in | 


Melbourne and acipital position —and there 
isold David McBriar. Now there's achance 
tor you! Oneot the biggest men in the 
colony—a Justice of the Peace, and Heaven 
knows What besides!’ 

“Deseribe lint further. What age is he?” 

‘Somewhere between fifty and sixty. 
But what do a few vears tnore or loss mnatter 
aller # tnan is past forty? He's a long- 
headed Seot.”’ 

“That doesn't sound promising.” 

“Well, suppose youtry Dutt ?’’ said he 
gravely. 

“How shall I begin ?’’ asked Helon ; and 
she could not help siniling atthe earnest 
business-like tone of his voice and imanner. 
“Can you suggest any method 2?” 

“That I must leave to you.” 

“T should like to hear your ideas on the 
subject.”’ 

“Ob you know better than I can tell you. 
You tiust act a part.’’ 

“T am acting a part.” 


“Tf you are going to look like that, 1 am 
afraid itis notwne that will pay. You'll 
lose the gaine with that face, Ilele 

‘J j ex ' 2 mine red 

« 4 

> se + 

iract is 
tie an " Serit sit ‘ wid A mut i 
dont think that would sult your style,” be 
said, witha critical look at Ler—-‘‘there is 


the sprightly dashing widow, and there is 


the gentle helpless widow—that is the most | she escaped and ra 
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vise about every mortal thing, from bow to 
inake profitable investineuts to the ar- 
rangement of your head-gear. Aflect help- 
lessness systematically, and throw into 
your conversation a few pathetic remarks 
concerning the ‘dear departed.’ '’ 

“IT willtell nountruths,”’ she said shortiv. 

“What is this then 7?" be asked, touching 
her black gown. 

The angry color rushed to her cheeks; 
but belore she could reply they were inter- 
rupted by a knock atthe door and a voice 
which announced thatthe pilot was about 
to leave the ship. 

“All right—I'll be with you directly !"" 
cried Captain Langton. “I must be off,” 
he added, turning again to Helen. “Ihave 
forgotton whether you sail you were a 
geod sailor ; but in eny case it will be well 
for you to keep your cabin tor a day or #, 
It will excite interest and speculation 
which I shall take care to encourage. By- 
the-way, I shail keep a place for you at my 
table, and ['ll tnanayge to fod room also 
for the fellows LT spoke of." 

“Thank you,” she said stiffly. 

And he went away, saying to himself 
saclly— 

“She is changed ; there s no fun in her at 
ail 3°" 

A somewhat odd expression took poss- 
ession of Helen's handsome features as she 
turned in the direction of her own cabin. 

“l wonder if there was ever such a imis- 
erable woman in the world as I ain?" she 
murmured, when she bad gained the tiny 
chamnber which was to be hers during the 
voyage, and there was yritn amusement 
mingled with seorn in the sinile with 
which she asked herself the question. 

Captain Langton’s suyyestion was relig- 
jiously carried out, and tor the space of three 
days “Mrs, Stanley’ remained «a close 
prisoner inher cabin. Atti.e end of that 
tine she appeared in the saloon just as the 
passengers had settled down to break fast, 
causing no sinall sensation by her advent 
amongst them. ler face was exceediagly 
pale, and there were dark rings round her 
eves, which wore a softened melancholy 
expression, infinitely touching the “young 
fellow named Collins” thought. Indeed 
so altered was her whole tanner and ap 
pearance that Captain Langton, rising to 
ineet her, whispered, in atone so concerned 
as to bring the truant blood to her cheeks 
again— 

“Have you been really ill, Helen ?"’ 

“No,” she said, raising her eyes to his in 
which he thought he saw traces of tears, 

“What has been the matter then 7" 

“Nothing, only I have been following 
your advice, and it wasn't very lively.”’ 

“We'll soon put that all right," said be 
cheerfully ; then aloud—*This is your 
place, Helen ; allow me to introduce you 
to your neighbor, My sister, Mrs. Stanley 
—Doetor Dutt.” 

And she tound herself seated between 
that gentleman and Captain Langton, while 
the*long-headed Scot,’ whose every faculty 
seemed at present to be concentrated upon 
his making a satisfactory teal, and the 
embryo shepherd, who employed all bis 
time In gazing,sat opposite, It was evident 
that the heart of this hapless youth was all 
unprepared for attack, for he surrendered it 
weakly there and tuen, before the enemy 
had fired a single shot or even decided to 
alin his direction at all. 

And now a new order of things set in on 
board the Eiluntre’ ¢ 

It is wondertul bow easily a clever and 
ingenious person of either sex tay become 
the centre and tiainspring of a small 
surrounded ang confined by the monoton- 
ous ocean. ‘Those who lad already begun 
to feel the effects of experienced a 
delightful sensation of curtosity the uoment 
their eyes fell upon Mrs, Stanlev's hand- 
soine face and graceful figure with its cling- 
ing black drapery. Witheut apparent 
effort, froin the hour she took her place in 
their inidst till theday she bade farewell 
to mnost Of thems for ever, she became the 
centre of attraction of that stall Moating 
world, Adinired, praised, or 
blatned, she was 4 never-ending source of 
conversation and  sturinise, With  con- 
Sutniuiale art she inyratiated lLerself with 


vastle. 


ennui 


(isparage d, 


the matrons, stole the youdwill of the 
maideus, and took by storms the hearts of 
the men. She playea chess with Mr, 


MeBriar, talked sentient and politics with 


Doctor Duff, and sang duets with the 
enamoured Colling-—in fact, was the pivot 
upon which all things social turned on 


board the Ailintro’ Custle, 

Captain Langton, from: his 
looker-on at the yamine, tiarvelled exceed. 
ingly, and was much perplexed. Could 
this be ‘acting’? Tuvoluntarily he found 
himself wondering and contemplating with 
as tnuch interest as tlie rest. 

It was not long before it becaine apparent 
to all thatthe infatuation of “young Collins” 


position of 


| was reaching 4 climax, and equally evident 


presently, When the youtis sulked try 
self in acornuer, and Helen sought the pro- 
tection of the fetuiiiitie ¢ that 
adverse current was interfering witb 
course. 


tabi 


besieserit, woliie 


svVe 8 


“What's up now, [ielen ? mkecd f aptalnu 
Langton, seizing @ brief opportunity as she 
| passed haitua ima Lhlae ¢ fea li- Way ‘ 
*Wiat do you tmean ? 
“What is tie matter with voung ¢ in? 
“Hlow should | k w? 
J SA I wv « 
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It was evening, and the wind, which had 
risen, was moaning disinally through the 
rigging. Long parallel lines of dark cloud 
suggestive of rain, hung on the horizon. 
The poop was deserted, with the exception 
of one solitary figure, which seemed ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the straggling 
line of foam left in the vessel's wake. 
Captain Langton, pacing the deck lazily 
with acigarin his mouth, caught sight of 
this ficure, and made towards it, quicken- 
ing his steps as recognition dawned upon 
bin. 

“Is that you, Helen?’ His voice startled 
her, s) intently wasshe thinking. ‘What 
are you doing up here alone?” he oontin- 
ved, “Why are vou not below with the 
Other passengers ?"’ 

“Lam enjoying my privileges for once!” 
she retorted, 

“You must be cold; let tne get you &a 
shaw!,” he said amicably. 

“No, thank vou.” 

“Weil, let us walk about. I have some- 
thing to say to you,” said be offering bis 
marine. 

“Tecan walk alone.” 

“Confound it, Helen, you might be ordi- 
narily evil!" 

“Is that what vou want to say to me?” 

Captain Langton sinothered an impatient 
exclamation, Fora little while they paced 
the deck in silence, which Helen seemed 
determined to make no effort to break. 

“Why couldn't you be honest with 
me this morning?’ asked Captain Langton 
at iast. 

“Honest with vou? 
explain voursell.”’ 

“Wy did not you tell ine young Collins 
had projresed? 

“Who sad he had?” 

“ihe did.” 

“jle is at liberty to do as he likes,’’ said 
she carelessiv. “Linay be wrong; but I 
nnen kept littie triumphs 


I don’t understand ; 


Chacetayrtat tiers st ow 
of that sort to tlemumel ves, 
“Bat what aboutour compact?” 
“Our compact did not bind ime to dupe 


jam increased when Doctor Duff seemed to 
be steppin 
was true that a few wiseacres convinced 
themselves and each other that this was 
only an artful ruse on Helen's part to rivet 
more firminly the chains that beld the un- 
happy Collins captive, especially as they 
noticed the efforts the young man trade to 
get up a counter-flirtation with a girl in her 
teens, Collins, doing bis best to cheat him- 
self into tha belief that be was cultivating 


| enjoyment and revenge at the sane time, 


with one eye at the service of his “ladye 
faire,”’ and the other keeping jealous watch 
upon Helen and the attentive Doctor Duff, 
did not like it at all. 

Captain Langton, when the position of 
affairs thrust itself upon his notice, mur- 
mured in his beart, “Hu.aph! So that is 
her game, is it?’ and fell into a fit of 


| musing, outof which condition he roused 


himself suddenty, exclaiming seffo voce, 
“Well, what does it matterto ine?” Not- 
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eve | 
| heartless to adegree. The number of the 


into the place left vacant. It | 


withstanding which philosophical interrog. | 


atory, he was,curiously enough, uncomfort- 
ably conscious of an inward convicuon that 
he did not like it atall, either. 

In spite of himself, his judgment aad 
his inclination, this sentiment rather 
increased than diminished as he continued 
to watch Helen and her new adimirer—she 
with her pale earnest face, her features in 


| silhouette against the evening sky—he all 


animation, bending down bis head towards 
hers, totally absorbed. 

“Contound him !’’ muttered the Captain, 
his eyes travelling down the ray of moon- 
light to where it caught Helen’s white hand 
resting upon the Doctor's coat-sleeve, 

It would have afforded much relief to the 


| minds of these good people could they have 
| beard the purport and drift of the apparent- 


lads oftwenty ! she cried, her voice break- | 
| to listen to ine, Mrs. Stanley! You never 


ing inte passion. You need not remind 
me, George; | know Lam acting a lie! I 
know and feel tothe ultermost the tnean 
anddespicatie part To am playing! Yes; 
and I know too itis of iny own free will 
that Tam in this) position. 

“Why did you eneourage hii, Helen ?”’ 

“TT never eneouraged hiai—never!” 

“He thinks vou did.” 

“tis absurd! TP thought him a boy, and 
treated bin as one. TL never dreamt he 
could tmean anything serious, Badly as 
you think of me, vou tiust believe ime,”’ 
Ile eould not see her face,but ber tones and 
cestures ere intensely earnest. Besides,” 
she added, in alow tone, Tl do mot care for 
him, and never can.’ 

Atthat mmoment amore pronounced lurch 
Cre Clee poare ot Chee vessel threatened Helen's 
equillbriuca, 

“Hallow! Steady !' cried the Captain. 
“PLhnew vou could not manage alone,’ he 
said, drawing ler hand through bis arm. 

It was oniv a brotherly attention; there 
was noneed for her heart to throbao wildly; 
nor for the matter of that was there any 
eeeasion tor tii to take such eflorts to 
eateh a gliuipse of ber face in the #limuiner- 
duage Ligetat. 

“Then there is no chanee for hin? He 
asked ie to use my influence.” 

ile was bending towards her, speaking 
eagerivvand seemed anxious for her answer. 
As she made none, he continued— 

*Asfor caring for hiin, It seems to me 
tinarried people geton very fairly without 
inuch of that sort of thing. . Perhaps you 
like some one else?" he persisted, 

“Llikemyself,  sheanswered impatiently 
at last, “too well to wumarry a beuwwar! 
Is George,” she wenton,siipping her hand 
trom bis arm, and laughing recklessiy. “I 
have diseovered the mature of Mr. Collins’ 
‘prospects, and find T should not be much 
better off af Lanarrcied bitin than as To am.” 

“Oh ! ejaculated the Captain, utterly 
diseountited by the sudden change In her, 
“Is that how the wind blows?” 

“Whaat did vou say?’ 

“You intend thying at higher game?" 

“Tt LT attenipt to fly at ali—eertainty 1’ 

“Have vou any chance of success? , 

“Very little; 
means higher than he who shoots ata tree, 
you know,” 


That | 


ly engrossing conversation. 

“She is the dearest girl in the world!” 
remarked Doctor Duff emphatically. 

“She must indeed be charming,’ Helen 
replied enthusiastically. “And you wall 
be married, next year, Doctor Dull?” 

“IT hope so. tlow good it is of you to 
speak of yoursell, I notice."’ 

“Domwt i? | have nothing interesting to 
tell, 1 suppeose.’’ 

“7 cannot believe that,’’ said the Doctor 
earnestly ; and Heien blushed, and the 
miserable Collins, regarding them jealous- 
ly gnashed his teeth and contemplated 
desperate things. 

So the days glided by ; and this fraction 
ofthe world glided with it, the vices and 
Virtues of its prototype well exemplified 
within its narrow area. For al! outward 
excitement there was only the hailing now 
and then of a passing vessel, or discovery 


” 








“Stand back there!" cried Captain Lang- 
ton. 

“Confound it all,we ain’t foing to die like 
rats in atrap! Come on, Bill!” 

“I'll shoot the first man who attempts to 
leave the ship!’ shouted the Captain, 
drawing his pistol. 

“Every man for himself, and God for us 
all!’ muttered the fellow sullenly, seizing 
the rope in his hand. 

There was the report of a pistol, a cry of 
rage and pain, the flash of a knife in the 
red Jamp-light, and a woman's screain, as 
Helen dashed madly between the uplifted 
blade and Captain Langton. 

* . * * * * 


It was with very different feelings from 


| those of the preceding night that the crew 


of the ill-fated Edinbro’ Castle approached 
Melbourne Bay,and beheld trom the deck of 
the steamer tiat had wrought the mischief 
the new land which some of thein would 
reach bankrupt of all save life and hope. 
One solitary source of comfort and con- 
gratulation they possessed in comimon—no 
lives had been lost; and in continual 
repetition of this surprising and astonishing 
fact they seemed endeavoring, poor sculs,to 
persuade themseives that other misfortunes 
were, bv comparison, light. 

The passengers were most of them below, 
oveupied with preparations for their depar- 
ture, when Helen Stanley hurried upon 


| deck, where the evenisng shadows were 


of nasts on the horizon, the shooting of an | 


albatross, or capture of a sunfish.  Inter- 
nally the vovayers were “kept alive’ by 
trivial heart-burnings and  jealousies, 
triumphs and disappointiments, disputes 
and differences, urged with that) pliant 
member the tongue in steerage end cabin 
alike, 

Wind and weather had been kind to 
them, giving them but few of the terrors of 
the sea. On this night all private animosi- 
ties seemed forgotten in rejoicing, for, if 
luck still favored them, they hoped before 
another sun had set to sight the harbor- 
lights of Port St. Philip. 

Helen Stanley was perhaps the only one 
for whom the prospect had no pleasure. 
While the mirth and merriment in the 
saloon were at their highest she retired 
with a dull sense of pain and dissatistaction 
to her cabin. Sinking into the solitary seat 
her diminutive chamber boasted, sve 
massed in mental review the events of the 
fast few inonths, She became aware that 





! 


at length the sounds of laughter and the | 


noisy voices had sunk into silence, that she 
was sitting in total darkness, the stillness 
unbroken save by the monotonous wash of 
the waves against the side of the ship and 
the occasional tramp ot the wateh overhead. 
She rose and threw herself, dressed as she 
Was, into her berth. She thought she was 


collecting mistily. With a hurried glance 
around she hastened to the tarther end, 


| from the shade of which issueu a dusky 


tigure to meet her. 

“You got iny letter?” asked the figure 
anxiouslV, 

“If IT bad not, J] should 
answered she conclusively. 

“To be sure, to be sure !" ejaculated the 
other. 

For the space of half an hour or 60 these 
two figures stood talking earnestly among 
the deepening shadows, At longth they 
separated and went off in different direc- 
tions. As Helen, making tor the compan- 
ion-way, passed one of the deck-cabins, the 
door opened suddenly. Looking up the 
broad band of light thrown across the 
ground at her feet, her eyes encountered 
those of Captain Langton. 

“At last, Helen!” he exclaimed, starting 
forward and catehing both her bands in his, 
“Come in here; I have 80 much to say to 
you,” he added, drawing her inside. 

“And I to you,” said she, 

“My own dear Helen!’ be began in an 
ecstasy. 

“Stop! she cried excitedly. ‘Wait till 
1 have finished. You have won your 
wager, George !”’ 

“My wayer !”’ he questioned, bewildered. 

“And Ibave won the ‘long-headed Seot'!’* 
she continued, with an lvsterical peal of 
laughter. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Don't you understand 2?) How dull you 
are! Our plot has met with the success it 
deserved. Mr. MeBriar has asked tne to be 
his wife!’ 

“And you said ‘No,’ of course ?”" 

“] said ‘Yes’ of course.” 

“Helen!” 

“Why did I come this voyage? Do you 
forget. 

Captain Langton gazed at her in utter 
perplexity. In all his experience he had 
never beheld ber in such a strangely reck- 
less mood, Some faint glimmer of a 
possible explanation of ber conduct beyan 
to dawn upon him. 

“You don’t care for him, Helen,’’ he said 
gravely. 

“*Married people get on very fairly with- 
out much of that sort of thing,’ quoted she 
mockingly. 

“He must be at least twice your age. 

“*What do a few years tore or less inat- 


not be here,”’ 


” 


| ter after aman is past forty ?’ See hew well 


not marry him!’ cried Captain 


too utterly wretched to sleep; butin this | 


she was mistaken, for it was out of deep 
and dreatmlesssluober that she was sudden- 
lyawoke by arude shock. With wildly- 


| beating heart, half stupetied with sleep and 


but ‘he who aitos at the sky | 


“What aun odd girl vou are! IT cannot | 


make you out!” 

That is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing 
that I cannot imake inyself out. Good 
night!’ 

Hie watebed her till ber fluttering black 
draperies vanished from bis) sight, then 
turned to that never-failing couforter and 
triend, bis pipe, and cogitated on the 
peculiarities of hutan nature generally 
and of feuuine nature particularly. 

From that tine forth the discerning 
observed a tnarked change In the behavior 


of the widow. It was clear to the most 
apeath that the hopes of the enamored 
Collins bad received a death-blow. No 


swonger Was il his pleasing task to contrive 


shady nooks for Helen's chair, arrange her 
cush Sinterpose lis umbrella betwixt her 
gracefu esi and the sun, coax for her a 
prem mw frourthe languid air with ber 
‘ i throug the lazy hours 
“Sus {r nH thie poets The 
. 

~ A 
juct Was just what 
s iy tliat the ardor of the 
; stepping the convenient 
| ‘ { there were those 
“iL uJeuimed Yer Debavior as cryel aud 


| 


fear, She raised harself to listen. Her ears 
were filled with the sounds of crashing 
timber, the cries and oaths of tnen, and the 
noise of hurrying footsteps. Quickly slip- 
ying to the floor, she hastened on deck. 


lere a scene of confusion met her view. | 


Men were running to and tro, dragging 
ropes and chains, ordering and oounter- 
ordering, Swearing and shoutng at each 
other. Everywhere was indescribable con- 
fusion and disorder, One of the masts, 
encummberca with its sails and rigying, lay 
across the deck, and through tue misty 
night she could just discern, a short 
distance froin their bows, the black bull of 
alarye steamer, 

And now the passenyers in various kinds 
of dishabille appeared h istily on Lhe scene, 
tningelitige their cries and lamentations wath 
the already deatening uproar, 

“We have been run into!’ some one ex- 
claimed, 

Phere was little ne 
hbappeu i, th 


ito explain what bad 
ipl thany were tiaawlny iln- 


qujries tn fr “ied tones, 
“They ar vering thre boats! We 
ave t 4 bat { spit tel a 
; a 
* ‘ | 4h } i 
s 4 ‘ i V4 
ter SAKIV. 
ue beat had been safely tilled and 
despatched when tw of the crew, detach- 
ng themiseives [rou Llit resi, pusbed 


rouglly w tue front. 


I remember your lessons!” 

“TLis is absurd, Helen; you shall 
Langton 
warily. 

“Who will prevent me?” 

“T will.” 

“May L inquire how ?”’ she asked scorn- 
fully. 

“| will tind some means, if I have to tell 
him the whole st ry.” 

“T have lett you nothing to tell—he knows 
I aim neta widow.” 

“Does he Know also that you are not my 
sister ?”’ 

She burst into a reckless tit of laughter. 

“Tt was the sight of iy sisterly devotion 
and courage, he says, that perfected his 
regard! No, TP have wet told bim that; but 
Iwill, Do not be afraid; he shall have 
nothing to tind out.” 

“Helen,you are mad, think? 
for a moment” 

She did not appear to have sufficient 
energy to move; she sat with her head 
leaning against the wood-work of the cabin 
and her restless bands clasping and un- 
clasping themselves in Ler lap. 

After a short delay “Captain Langton 
returned,ushering before itn Mr. MeBriar, 
who began the simoment be caught sight of 
Helen — 

“Wit is this, nsw dear—what 1s this?” 

She raised her eyes to hisinquiringly. 


Wait here 


"Ye should have been tore straight- 
forward wi’ tue, ve should indeed,” he 
continued querulously. 

Wha is Saving? How dare 
2 | P r ~ 
~ . 
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Comfort in thie tmldst of his iSsappointinent 

frou the refi th Ual, Slice this bouny 

Fuylish rose was not tor lim, it had voucb- 
Saled bitta lo see Claat it possessed tho. ns, 

‘Wuat Lave you done?” asked Helen 


—_—— 





fiercely, when the door had closed on the 
Scotchman. 

“Saved you from yourself, Helen,” Cap. 
tain Langton answered quietly. 

“Sav me ?’”’ she queried, scornfully : 
“go !’’ 4 

**Be reasonable, Helen—do be reasonable 
dear,’”’ entreated Captain Langton gently. 

‘Leave ine! Go! I hate you !"’ she subbed 
impetuously. 

“And 1 love you and will not go till you 
confess that you love :ne too,” replied he, 
seating himself determinedly beside her. 

“IT will never say so, never!” she 
returned emphatically. 

Captain Langton said not a word, but sat 
listening to her vehement sobs till they 
grew less and less violent, and became at 
length helpless long-drawn sighs; then he 
drew nearer, an] even ventured to put an 
arin round the listless drooping tigure. 

“Helen darling,” be murmured softly, 
“I love you, and have always loved you, | 
think—don’t move, dear—{i swearlI have! 
Do you remember the night we walked the 
deck together and talked of Collins ? I had 
nearly told you then. Aliter that, Duff 
seeined to be oirrying all before him 
and 1 thought it was his money and 
position vou were aiming at, and tried hard 
to persuade inyself that it was nothing to 
me.”’ 

_ “How could you think so vilely of me?” 
sighed Ellen, with feminine inconsistency, 

“It is all right now,” said the Captain, 
cheerily. ‘*We’ll bave no more misunder- 
standings, for youdo love me, don’t you, 
Helen ?”’ 

And Helen, utterly worn out, limp ard 
feeble with the violence of her e:moiion, 
could only whisper— 

“Yes.’’ 

“So I have won my wager, after all,” 
observed Captain Langton triumphantly, 
smiling down upon her later on when 
there bad been mutual adinissions and ex- 
planations. ‘And you are not sorry, are 
you, dear, that vou came the voyage In 
QUEST OF A HUSBAND ?”’ 


a 


The Death-Troth. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








INSLIE, I want to have a talk with 

yvou—coime and smoke,’’ said Wilfrid 

Denver, a young fair-hbaired lieutenant 
of the 42nd regiment of the Highland 
Brigade. 

Captain Ainslie was his senior by some 
years; but Wilfrid had gained his triendsbip 
entirely, for in spite of their different teimp- 
eranents, the elder man was singularly 
attracted by the younger’s yaiety and 
affectionate devotion. 

He vielded to the request. The pipes 
were lit, and soon they passed frow lighter 
topics to one of deeper interest,when Willrid 
told a story to his friend of a romantic first 
love, Which had made of bis hard life in the 
Crimea a tender, sweet idyl. 

Ainslie heard this narration with grave 
attention. Some of the lover’s enthusiastic 
remnarks on the object of bis passion might 
have provoked a suile from the other, but the 
lieutenant’s attachinent was so genuine, so 
outspoken, that it only deeply touched him 
with its pathos; all the more, perhaps, 
because of the danger which awaited thei, 
since that was the 19th of September, 1854, 
and on the morrow a battle was imminent. 

Ainslie was silent, regarding the lad's 
| flushed,animated face with a sad expression 
; on his own grave features, for he realized 
that ere the setting of the next day’s sun 
his companion migkt be lying coldly rigid 
on the field of battle. ; 

“You bave not toid me her name,” said 
Ainslie, 

‘It is Constance.”’ 

“And your tmarriage—is the day tixed " 

“No such luck!" ejaculated Wilfrid. 
“We should have to wait tor sone years for 
iy promotion. But,”continued be, with an 
embarrassed laugh, “it is rather premature 
to talk of a wedding when my fate is not 
yet decided. I think she loves me, though 
I never asked her the question until I caine 
to the Crimea.” 

“Oh, you ure not engaged ?”’ 

“No. Lexpect to get ber letter to-morrow 
—the letter which will tell me all. Ainslie, 
if it comes too late, will you lay it unopened 
upon iny breast, and bury it with me?” 

_ The captain turned his dark eyes affect- 
ionately on bis comrade’s lace, as he re- 
sponded, 

“if it comes to that, yes; but, old fellow, 
don’t be down in the mouth; hope fur better 
things,”’ 

* * * od * * 

The battle was over. The carnage, tha 

awlul slaugiter, the tierce struggle of man 
to han Was passed,and all that remained on 
the heigits of Alma to wark the track of 
red-handed war were ghastly mounds otf 
crushed human beings and horses mingled 
In vory Coufusion, 
_ A Victory was gained ; but at what a cost! 
Phe gallant soldiers bad encountered te 
enemy. With undaunted bravely they had 
swept forward, while before their tixed 
bayonets the Russians fell like autuswn 
leaves. But inany a noble heart was tliat 
day iushed for ever, and women’s teur- 
were shed in vain for those who bt 1! 
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Hle found the still torm. He look 
down 0) the tace last seen Se bright 
life, and the tears gathered slowly iu his 
dark eyes, ie 
He held an unopened letter which bad 
| JUS reached tucwump. It was addressed w 
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Lieutenant Denver, 





in awoian's writ. 
~~ 

erchance it contained the words of love 
which had been so eagerly desired yvester- 
day. And now he to whom those vows 
were sent lay there a8 impressive to thei as 
the cold earth beneath him. And, oh, to 
think of her! that fair yirl, who bad but 
yielded her beart t» have it broken by ber 
love's untinely death! 

With a deep sich, Paul laid the letter on 
the young officer’s breast; and thus, with 
his belovad’s words close to the pulseless 
beart, Winfrid Denver was laid to rest in 
bis rude grave. 

aa . ” +. * ” 


Five years after the Crimean war is over. 
Paul Ainslie mingles with the crowd at a 
fashiouabie ballin the height of the London 
season. Such gay assemblies are not much 
to his taste, but he is drawn wo this gather- 
ing because the idol of his heart is amongst 
the guests, Constance Beaumont is singu- 
larly beautiful. 

Paul had been dancing with her. The 
delight of her presence overwhelins hiin. 

Bending, until their eyes meet, be 
whispers, Come with me,” 

In the cool, dimly-lighted conservatory 
with the splash of falling water mingling 
with the dreamy strains of inusic, he asks 
ber one low, earnest question, ‘Constance, 
will you be ny own ?” 

Her heart answers bitin. 

They are quite alone, and even as she 
sighs tremulously, he has ber in his arins 
close against his throbbing heart. 

She draws away from his touch, with a 
shudder, exclaiming, wildly, “Paul—Paul ! 
you must not love ine! Seek not to unite 
your lite with mine, for the shadow of 
death is on tiny path !” 

Paul siniles superior to her fears, 

“My darling, if you love ine, I will never 
relinquish you. Death comes wo all lives ; 
but it will not fall the sooner on either of 
us because those lives are one,”’ he says. 

“Butif wy love should only bring you 
misfortune?” she urges, 


“IT will risk that, Constance. Health, 
happiness, life itself, are nothing without 
you!” 

” * * * * * 


It is Paul Ainslie’s wedding-day. The 
sunlight streams through the stained-glass 
windows, casting gorgeous tints on the 
church floor. 

The ceremony begins; the solemn words 
are spoken. 

Paul stretches forth his hand to plight 
their troth, while Constance’s slight fingers 
flutter into his palin. He is about to press 
them ina wari clasp, when an icy hand 
Steals in between, and a shadowy forin 
stands before the bride, 

Her arm falls to her side. 
pallor comes upon her face, 

With lips apart, with eyes distended in 
horror, she contronts the phantoin; then, 
with one long, wild ery—** Wilfrid! Wilfrid!” 
—Sbe falls like a stone into Paul's arins, 

The bridal guests crowd round her; there 
isa hum of voices, a whispered tnurimur of 
sound ; but Constance knows nothing, sees 
nothing. White and still, with closed 
eyelids like the dead, she remains, and thus 
he bears her froin the church, 

In the same state she is borne trom the 
carriage, and laid upon her bed. 

As her doctor now, Paul stands beside 
his love ; no other can he suffer to attend 
her. The hours pass on—the long hours 
fraught with anxiety. The evening closes 
inas Paul still keeps watch beside his 
patient. No change has co:ne to that rigid 
form—that wmarble-like face; Constance 
lies still in a stupor, resembling death. 

Her lover’s heart seems breaking. 
has triec all restoratives in vaiii. 

Hurled from joy’s greatest height to woe's 
deepest abyss, be scarce can bear the pain 
and live, 

He throws himself upon his knees beside 
the couch, and clasping her inanimate form 
to his throbbing heart in a paroxysin of de- 
Spair, he moaus, “Oh, Constance, iny 
beloved, coine back to life and me !”’ 

Asif in answer to his prayers, she moves 
her dark eyes opening upon him with a 
wild yaze us of tear; then there comes a 
passionate burst of weeping, Which shakes 
her frou head to foot. 

‘Thank God !” cries Paul. 
will be spared !”’ 

The storm of tears spends itself at last, 
and Constance beckons to her lover. 

“Send them away,’’ she says of those who 
surround ber. ‘I bave much tosayto you, 
Paul ; but we must be alone.”’ 

They are left together. 

Rising from the couch she totters toward 
hit, stretching out her arms, 

“Take me, Paul, iny love, for the last, last 
tiine!’’ she cries, in a voice quivering with 
pain. 

He draws her to his heart; be holds ber 
there as though nothing again shall sever 
them, and thus she telis him the story of 
her lite, 

Scarcely has she spoken, ere Paul knows 
their doom 1s sealed ; that phantom forin is 
before hii; that rey grasp seeins to freeze 
his blood with a nameless borror. 

She has loved Wilfrid Denver. 

The lelter he had laidon the young offi- 
cers cold breast contained her acceptance of 


An awful 


He 


“Her reason 





his offered hand. 

When the news of his death reached her 
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Pau nuses deeply for a time. 

“Wiltred Douver was my friend,” he | 
Bays alt iast. “Poor young fellow, how 
little I thought that tiie Constance be loved 


would come to be nine also!” 


She shivers, 
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“Alas! never yours! Nothought of mar- 
riage can ever again be between us! I re- 
seuse you froii our engagement," says ber 
sad voice. 

“Constance,” cries Paul, ‘do you seri- 
ously mean that this phantom is Ww sever 
us?’ 

“It must be so! I am bound to the dead, 
and even in the grave he claims my pro- 
inise !"? 

**But, Constance, I——”’ 

She interrupts him. 
here.”’ 

Taking from ber desk a folded paper, she 
puts it into bis band. 

It is Wilfrid Denver's last letter. 
first page are traced these words :— 


“Dearest, look 


On the 


“It may be thatere I receive your an- 
swer—the answer which will bring joy or 
desolation—I shall be lying dead upon the 
battle-fleld. Yet, should that be my fate, I 
believe that even in death I shall know if 
you return ny love. And, my darling, I 
fear that should another claim yeur troth in 
after years, I shall rise even fromm my grave 
to stand between you.” 


Paul reads this in silence. 

“You see,’’Constance says, sadly, ‘Wil- 
{rid keeps his word. I pledged myself to 
him; he claims that troth in death. Paul, 
say farewell. I shall never be your wife! 
I ain promised to the dead!" 

She speaks the words with 
solemnity ; her lips quivering, 
filled with tears, 

Paul strives wildly to change this de- 
cision, but in vain. He finds it impossible 
to dissuade her froin the tixed idea that she 
is doomed never wo marry. 

At last they part—despairing love in both 
their hearts—part, to see each other's face 
no more, 

When time has brought bali to Paul’s 
aching heart, and taught him some seim- 
blance of resignation, «as he wanders 


a mourntul 
her eyes 


| 
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and he deciared that to his belief and I suddenly remembered the duty whieh I 





certain knowledge the young Lieutenant 
would die in the course of a year. 

This inischievous prediction was likely to 
have very serious copseq vences, 

Lieutenant Nevill was betrothed to a 
beautiful and innocent girl whe lived in the 
Village, and they were to be married on his 
return. 

Eveleen Verschoyle was at this tine about 
eighteen years of age, lovely, accomplished, 
and refined, 

Her tather was an Englishinan, and her 
nother, now dead, bad belonged to a noble 
French family, aud thus their sweet daugh- 
ter united to the fair beauty of the peerless 
English girl the charming and sprightly 
gaiety of the French, 

But now the vear was drawing to a close, 
and no news had been received trom her 
lover, although the tiie at which they had 
been expected was long since past, and 
Eveleen's soft brown eyes looked out from 
her fair face with mournful pathos; her 
sweet, arch mouth drooped sorrowfully, 
and the clear rosy color faded from her 
delicate cheek. 

She had borne up for a long tune against 
the apprehensions and anxieties which Mis 


| grave's dreadtul prophecies hal aro sed; 


but now her bealth rapidly declined, her 
spirits failed, and it seemed but too proba- 
ble that she would form one of the grin 
troop who, on Allhaliovs’ Eve, were to 
make their terrible journey through the 


| church gate. 


The cause of her illness was well known. 
The matter was talked of everywhere, and 
had spread a panic through the place, which 
had greatly vexed iny friend, Lord O'tirady. 

He told tne that Harold Musyrave enter- 


| cained a wild and ardent passion for Eveleen 


through a country churchyard he sees a | 


funeral procession approaching. With a 
strange presentiment upon him, he stands 
awaiting it. 

Slowly the mournful cortege glides along 
the winding road, through the lvch-gate, 
until it rests beside an open grave. 

The pall is lifted. Paul looks on the 
coffin-plate. It bears the name of Constance 
Beaumont ! 

He totters a few steps onward, and falls 
into the outstretched arms cf a bystander. 
Bending over him, the oan lifts his head, 
and gazes into the face of the dead. 

Beyond this life--with all its doubts, its 
fears, its half-underatood mysteries, and 
soleinn secrets—Paul Ainslie and Constance 
Beaumont meet again. Perchance where 
there is ‘no marrying or giving in tmar- 
riage,”’ their love will tind a fulfilment 
more blessed than that of earth. 

_ - — ——— oo _— 


The Spectre. 


BY T. P. COWLING, 


HEN I first took orders, 1 went to 
\V serve a curacy of one of iny friends 
in a wild and remote partol Donegal. 
The village was not far from the sea, and 
the church stood half-way between them, in 
a disinal place, which even in summer was 
exceedingly dreary; but in winter it was so 
bleak and veserted that it night easily pass 
for the haunt of beings that shun the 
commonplace parts of creation. 
The village, and inmost of the surrounding 
lands, were the property of a nobleman 
whose seat was in the neighborhood, 





Verschoyle-—a love violent and unyovern- 
able as it was hopeless; and he had been 
heard to swear that if not his, she should be 
no other man’s, 

The young lady had always been uni- 
forinly Kind and gentle to him ; and black, 
indeed, must have been the hear., and cold 
and selfish the mind, which could thus 
deliberately plot and execute her ruin, 

Lord O'Grady now visited me, to consult 
as to what could be done to put a stop to 
this daring iinposture, and to restore peace 
to the mind of the unhappy girl. 

He might have compelled Musgrave to 
leave the place; but this would not nave 
reinedied the past evil, and te wished first 
te convin % the people tuat the pretended 
Vision was really faise and impossible, 

He therefore proposed to me that I should 
pass the fatal eve in the churel porch, and 


that I should publicly proclaim the result | 


of iy observations during this terrible 


| hour to my credutous parishioners, 


He was a simple, kind-hearted iman, who | 


tried to promote the comfort and happiness 
of his tenants as far as he was able. 

I was treated by him with preat kindness 
and hospitality during thy stay; and having 
Inany tastes in common, and little other 
society in that remote and lonely spot, we 
soon became intimate and familiar triends, 
and I was not surprised when he called 
upon me very early one day,tor tae purpose 
of consulting me,he saidjor a subject which 
was giVing hin much trouble, 

In the v.llayge lodged a medical student, 
who was assistant to a doctor in the nearest 
town, four miles off, and who was said to 
have chosen this quiet place for tis nocturnal 
abode in order to be undisturbed in the 
pursuit of bis severe and pressing studies — 
more probably to be entirely tree trou the 
control and direction of bis emplever. 

Be that as it may, Harold Musgrove, a 
handsome, daring fellow, set the quiet 
villagers a very pernicious example of 
frequent drunkenness, and pretended to 
possess the faculty of foretelling the death 
of his neigiubors. 

He often exercised his powers of divina- 
tion tor the purposes of wanton Less and 
revenge ; but he carried on bis practice 
with so much skill and cunniny, that the 
simple villagers feared as much as thoy 
hated him. His predictions sometines 
happened to be true, but they migiit have 
been verv safely imade without the Inter- 
vention of any supernatural agency. 

When a young ygiri Showed all the svinp- 
toms Of consumption, or when old people 


t 


were rapidly failing, it was Gasv enough bo 


foretell that in the spuce of a year hey 
would be nv more. 
The rogue (who saw that - - 
ms ~ 
% al | 
ine [ iss 
ti hureh pore é 44 
the shadowy torus t “ nN 
doomed to die passing in) weird pre .- 
| along the churchyard path. 
Among others, be declared that he had 
nal WAG Was 


seen the spectre of ay 


itn 


serving with bis regiimeut iu Svuth Strica; , 


I had no objection to this, as, of course, 1 
pave nocredence tothe popular s perstition, 


and T hoped that my probation and testi- | 


mony would convinee the silly people of 
the folly of their fears and the falsehood of 
the secr’s predictions. 

I desired, however, that the author of the 
nischief inizot be watebed, as he was quite 
capable of playing me some trick which 
nicht have foiled my purpose and defeated 
the object of inv solitary vigil. 

Allhallows’ Eve arrived. I dined with 
Lord O'Grady, and spent a delighttul 
evening with him and his family until 
within half an bour of midnight. when I 


had conseated to perform, and subduing 
with a strong etlort toe panic wioeh had 
seized ine,l stepped forward and called out, 
“Who goes there 7’ 

“A friend," replied the figure,in a hoarse, 
but certainly natural, voice. 

“What do you seek here at this bour of 
the night?" I asked, 

“Before I auswer you,” replied the appar- 
ition, “let me ask what right you have to 
question me?" 

“I am,’ I said, “the curate of this place.” 

“Well, sir,it replied, with acheery laugh, 
“T must say you have chosen a cool night to 
perform your devotions ; but, in that case, I 
can certainly have no objection to answer 
your question, My name ims Nevill, and I 
ain a lieutenant in the army. You are 
robably acquainted with my mother, who 
hens in the village yonder; and lam now 
on iny Way to surprise her with a visit, as 
my regiment has been ordered heme 
suddenly that arrived almcgt as sn asa 
letter would bave done.” 

] was so overcome with surprise, that for 
afew moments I could not answer ; for this 
was the very person whise inctuer was 
sorrowing in all the terrors of anxietr, and 
whose promised bride waa mourning as for 
one already dead, 

At last I found voice to explain to the 
young offiéer the reason of iny strange vigil, 


~~, 


and the eritical condition of his lowely and 
interesting betrothed. 
Heat once declared that jealousy had 


rompted Musgrave's horrid scheme, and I 
bed difficulty in preventing bim = frou 
rushing to bis lodgings and taking sut- 
mary vengeance upon him, 

We proceeded at once to the house of 


Lord O'Grady, vho was still sitting op, 
auxicusly waiting for my report. He ad- 
ded his persuasions to imine, and we tn- 


duced the young tnan to remain there for 


the night, and to allow me to break to his 
mother and his bride the joyful news of 
hisarrivalon the following morning. I 


Shall not attempt to deseribe their delight. 

Sweet Eveleen soon recovered when ber 
anxiety and terror were dissipated, and a 
few weeks after his return Thad the pleas 
ure ot uniting her for lite to ber frank and 
handsome lover, who was well worthy of 
even this priceless treasure, 

Musyrave leit the village some days be- 


fore the tarriage, to the great pleasure 
and comlort of the tohatitants, who, how- 
ever still firtinliv believe the story of All- 
hallows’ Eveand the spectre, although 


they are greatly relieved that there is now 


no expert, like Ilarold Musyrave, to give 
them practical applications of their pet 
tradition. 
— = = 
CHINESE ADVERTISING.—Here is a 
translation of a Chinese inkimaker'’s bill : 
“Atthe shop Tae shing (prosperous in the 
extreme)—very good ink; tine! fine?! 
‘ancient shop; great-grandfather, grand 
father, father, and self nade thisink ; fine 
and hard, very hard; picked with care, 
selected with attention. This ink is heavy; 
so iswold., The eye of the dragon g.itters 
land dazzles; 80 does this ink. No one 


left them,with great reluctaace, T confess; 


and, protected by a warin and capacious 
yreat-coat, | walked rapidly towards the 
church. 

I took my seat in the porch of the ancient 


| the tiger extends te « 
| faine of the ‘dragon's jewel,’ 


building, the appearances of which, in the | 


inoonlight, wax at least as strange as the 
tines in which it was erected. 

Vhe wind moaned and blew with mourn- 
ful force froin the sea across the flat bigh 
lands which lay between, 

[t shrieked through the old church tower 
with wild and fitful sounds, and rushed 
round the corners of the building with 
swiftand burrying blasts. 

I bad not sat there lony before [began to 
wish with an exeseding great desire that 
the hour of my lonely wateh had expired. 
I w.s chilled to the very bone by the keen 
wind, and T eoaid no longer control a patn- 
ful shudder which occasionally ran through 
tiny overstrained nerves, I at last bad only 
a few iiiniiles to slay. 


| @ Citizen of Sockhart 
| consumption. 


I beyan to pace quickly across the simnall | 


prorehy, hoping to Wart thy shivering fraine, 


when I distinetly heard the creaking of the | 


cuurchyard gate, 

Tturned instantly towards the place 
whence tie sound proceeded, and, looking 
down, Tsaw, in the now clear mooulight, 
a figure alvaneing up the path that ran 
through tive ehurchvard, 

At this moment Dinust confess that terror 
pot the best of reason, and thaliny stiver- 
Ing increased with alarming Violence, as I 
coutinued to gaze on the approaching 
object 

J could imagine no natural for 
which it was possible that anyone could ve 
traversing that path at such an tour ! 


cause 


Tine figure suddenly stopped, and stood 
with its back towards ine. | saw that it 
was dressed in a soidier’s uniform. The 
scarlet c.otues showed in the tuooulight ; 


the glittering Duttous, and the sword banyg- 


' tf 


aes frou the beit,a ‘convinced tn a litt 
ipparition wore the dress of an offleer in 
the ar nv! 

Musyrave's predict . 

4 

\1 dot if it ikWAVA wll * rm ye | r 
tothe lbuman face, and t s aided perhaps 
by my excited fancy, gave to that of Le 


silent figure before me a 1, Jeatu-like 


oppe aTaun, 


pra@ecat 


inakes like it, Others who make ink make 
it for the sake of accumulating base colin 
and cheat, while I tiake 'tonly for a nate. 
Plenty of A-kwantsaes (yentiemen) know 
my ink—iny family never cheated—thev 
have always borne «a ywoexloamne. I make 
ink for the ‘Son of Heaven’ aod all the 
mandarins in the Einpire, As the rear of 
-ery place, 80 does the 
> —_ 
own cotlin was wiven by 
Miss., who is ill with 
Instructions as to 
giwen 


AN order for his 
Minute 
how the coffin was to be made 
by the sick tnan, who also instructed the 
inaker to have it ready a8 soon as peomsible, 
as he would soon be ready Wo occupy it. 


wete 


- cp - -_ 
What i« it? 

Cheimnists have succeeded in analysing 
alinost everything. Kut when certain of 
thew atten ptod to diseover, by analysis, 

| the subtle Glement that wives to ¢ mopound 
Oxvygen its inarvelous Vitalizing and beal 
ingg Quality, they farlled utteriv. And so 
have they failed in every attemupt to dis 
cover by analysis the iworbific element in 
sina'l-pox or Vaccine Virus; In tue pobson 
of the snake orimnad doy ; or the peculiar 
taint, or nidus, in which typhoid fever, 
scearletina, diphtheria, or tualaria originate. 

Thev tailed, because the active and benue- 
ficent substance called Compound Oxygen 
like the evil substances we have tentionmed, 


| belong to a region of natural forces 


that 


lies above the grosser elements in nature 


Which respond to chemical teste The 
answer yiven by the anualistto the ques 
tion, “What is it 7 when enquired of in 
regard to Compound Oxywen, bas uniforin- 


ly been, that he cau tind nething in it of 


any curalive value, 


And yet, through the use of what is 
pronounced valueless 4s 4 lealer of diseass *, 
thousands of sick and suffering people, 
whose physicians were unable to cure, have 
been restored to health during the 1st 
fourteen years, [nattestation of itssingular 
potency, prominent + ver sik 
of life—soine of thems widely Kr 
publ Cc nave not - it 
and under their siytnat t at 
Compound Oxyy 

i 4 

aera - . 

: 
effort 

All desired itnfortina war “ 
woudertul Treatment - 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


WHAT CANE OF A FOXIGLOVE,. 


bi: 


on foxgloy 
robin, were tie larrees, 

tjianecne atel Belomweda 
because of the tertg tet 
wpiecls tite thee fatroes fr 
but the tarrtes saw ft 
arinoinm ther 

Blanecle 





BY JULIA A. OPDARD, 


EHIND. before, im the branches of the 
trees, arneceenyeet tle blades of grasa creep- 

ler the mushrooms, swinging 
sand ecomging w the ragged- 


ur 


lid not see them, 
golden sunshine, 
mn tortal sight; 
tuo giris walking 
weaned, 

ther a splendid 


ree tayrts Ctee 
eg 


Sie gent x 


Critimerns females « loeh she ehook gently, 
@aying, 
’ all ring 

’ ‘ ‘ 

ie Z _ “ 

bho é 
tut, alam! as sie sieeek it, no fewer than 
wever [little feary pages fell to the ground. 
Thev w t burt, but they were 
very imdictea mg kuvcked about in 
that tears ‘> ‘albers in their caps 
were tr " 

Phev sprens teeir feet feeling very 
anyury =|" ‘ *Sthe ofber tairies were 
ia4tigeti 4 

‘2 pages, 
4 * 
they s . : 

Anil as they leecked more carefully 
ml «rn 4 4 i «1 ihe Ww vmesed and 
Cistsetecent w r ty sults of emibrol- 
fered w ‘ iret oul crying, 
Ray ir 

“ ‘ 
' Me ’ 
‘oe : aed green, 
Ww 7 =. * ake them clean *"* 

“Jw send the Parry (Queen; I saw it 

all, and | acs very angry. 
vw . rs to 
bres s 


And rie wr as tel as a4 peony. 

But I ik jn Koew nothing 
of ail this o3 La idea that the 
fairies we % - 

hia ‘ el ast *ireawn down the ftox- 
wlio sand y there issued out of 
every tl r steers oof bees, that buzzed 
and teu see tan ft oete adeuse cloud round 
the tw siMers aulil tuey could not 
Reel «a ‘ r 

Arid thee 

Woiiivy scat vy & i the bees disappeared 
as quickiv est \ beltornne, anaalil was 
seritestiicoe are d forty ews again; and Belin- 
da wast - a rch she looked at her 
marines atid Lecataets, caret ther forehead and 
cheeks ata am Loeeting to be covered 
with great seerteg lugs. Instead of 
Wintote, ste wt wer been treer frou pain; 
aud tue w af i iead never looked seo 


teiay, with so many 
rs, and yreat green 


feeatitifual as 


bratterities of ‘ 


drag on thes, a Ss wondered where 
they ali came tr - Phe wood-path, too, 
reew iepeerer bee v. arc paiches of blue sky 
mgrprerarend Chere rcag ranches of the trees. 

Ali af ee lie ct i t— 

**Hiametoe © Hibsrectee 2°" 

For Bila was bere to be seen; 
aed t meh see bunteiin and out among 
the «reese and bushes, she @ould not tind 

. Noose ansa@eret, except the echoes 
repeating, “Blanete ' Blanche ! where are 
\ - 

Vried tient Be ta sat down and began 
tooerv. 

Heitnds ered for half an hour without 
mien yen reves were swollen up,and 
bier as wet w ears. Sone One Was 
Blate li tie . rand avVoce was saving— 

“ * git Il pray, 
te *. . la’ 

i . % pack, 

Su aecrg a *elg te carry on my 
» «a 

What « ehat will vou buy ¥ 

Haifa é “igo your cheeks 


Belinda looked uo, and in her surprise 


left off erving. Before her stood a sinall 
bev with a bundie of wheat over his 
shoulder. He lowed ured and melancholy, 
and net by any toeans as jovial as might 


have been expected from his words, 
“Handkercniefs’” sand Belinda, disdain- 


fullv. “Why, you've nuthing but # wisp of 
Straw over your shoulder, and it can’t be 
any weight.” 

“Try it,” said the teow, throwing it down 
UuUpeo Cine gre cated. 

But Be la bea meice of it. 

“And y re ta paackinan, only a little 
boy, she sani angrily; “how can you tell 
Buch st at 

Phe tela ‘-le king boy answered— 

A 
‘ 
I rat 
* 

4 - wa and 

bs 
‘N ars of ooru,”’ she said, 
rah Z eli. mR wt beap al ber feet, 

i - 4 yl it il was no ionger 
s steal, Gul a sack tied cluee at 


THE SATURDAY 


the mouth, and it ex enti! it was as 
large as Belinda herself Added to which 
there appeared to be something alive in it, 
for it moved from side to side as though 
sone creature were struggling immde. i 

“Ob! perbaps it is Bias ebel” exclaimed 
Belinda,“and the boy bas brougist ber back. 
He said ‘a great prize. and “a Kisg in dis 
guise.’ He may have been a Gury, who can 
tell?” 

And she tried to open the sack, but to no 
purpose, for she only tore ber ingers and 
made them bleed, and the bleod dropped 
down on her trock and stained ®, and she 
grew very hot. 

There was a glassy pool close by, 80 she 
knelt down and bathed ber bandsand face; 
and as she rose up she caught sycht of her- 
self in the pool, and for a moment she 
scarcely knew berselt, for she was dressed 
soyrandiy. She badona pink satin wn 
and a White satin apron with eberry-eolored 
bows, and a gauze cap, and red shoes with 
gold buckles, 

“] wonder wherever these clothes oould 
come from 7?" she sand alead. 

The sack gave a roll, and whatever might 
be within was evidentiv trying to get out. 
And again she cailed oat— 

“Blanche ! Blanete f" 

She tried to lit up the mack, for she 
thought if she could drag « along she might 
in tine find someone whe evald open It. 

But she found that the melancuoly boy 
was rizht, she could net move mt, 

“And Lam not likelw (> me<«t with 
one in this part of the wood.” 
«+ oe * > 


any 


am 


Some one was whistling in the distance. 

telinda listened. 

Then she cried out, “Help ! belp !’ 

The footsteps came nearer, aud a boy ina 
fine Suilcame along. Assen as be saw 
belinda be made a low bow, and stood 
with bits boat ina betes becereed. 

“This must be a gentleman,” thought 
Belinda, “or be would met be so polite.” 

But she did not speak. 

“Did you ery out for belp 7” asked the 
youth. 

“Yos,”’ replied Belinda; “1 bave lost 
Blanche, and | want sme ome to find her, 
and to help ine te earcy thes bag; for I 
cau't lift it, and I beliewe there as a prize in 
it.”’ 

“Prize! repeated the ber; “I should 
think there was! Why thes tay is full of 
wonderful tnagie toys, and if wou let them 
out they will search the world unt they 


find anything that vou have lus. Where 
did you get thems frees 7° 
“A boy with a bundle of oorn brought 


the sack. At least it wasn ta sack, but it 
turned Inte one—aned a 

“Tbinust have been €terenm hiaself, the 
King of the Patries, you know,abo brought 
the sack t+ vou.” 

ALY reCerted 
SOule titi about a& mien tn 
didh not belte we inte.” 

“Perhaps if you bad been more polite,”’ 
ans vered the boy, “you weuld have found 
Blanche back oy this time, for be Knows ail 
about her. ‘lhe Queea bas carried her 
away because she Knocked ber little pages 
about.’ 

“Knocked ber little pages about ! you are 
as foolish as the etter tew. But if you 
know so tnuch, pray where bas the (uueen 
hidden ber ?’ 

“low should I know * 





Ieiimda, “he did say 
imguise, but I 


re plied the boy. 


began tocry again. 

“Do be wise,”’ said the boy ; “erying does 
no good,”’ 

“Wise, prize, size, dmgaiae,” 
Belinda, 

OW hal are vou sewing 7" 


murcaured 


© asked. 


Oia, aperthedane 2°" stared Eb demecda 

“Tat iS net true,” te answered > ‘you 
Salad SOtme Words > sey 8 accain.” 

And as Belinda repeated the words the 


boy liftecl tap tlre seen gu easily, and cut 
the Stritvs tinal beste seen t tf, eR tote Koatfe. 
ANG Lis Clothes clean ° <s Helinda’s 
bad done. Phe were moe «assert of belimet 
With a plucue of feetivecs tand a slashed 
dress; and he knelt dow ont opened the 
mouth of the sweh Ab! w<s not Belinda 
astouished, for cual rasthe! the Lovs—such 
toys—all of Clieree alele | seve about Que 
Of thein,a man On teers. iseck galloped away 
over a bridc@ in the -fstesece: amaber ran 


up tu@® mountain Wits aadonkhew following 
alterhim. A Womrtn amt aootie child next 
rushed down into the valley,» did a boy 
with a dog that did of look like a dug 
running belied titers. 

To all of these the youth said— 


Now De « e 


Fin, a ‘ 


Belinda gazed in ast "ishment, for never 
had she seen such tows beter. 

“Now, sald the tes a5 a wite borse with 
acart behind it emerged from a heap of 
carriages and tow juup in, aud 
you and IT will drive ate-at ihe world till we 
tind Blanehe.”’ 


> ivt 


~« * 





“But we can’t possifiy get in,” returned 
Belinda; ‘it is tows Susall for ome, certainly 
for two,” 

“Do not be stuy mali t ¥; “almost 
all inischiefl comes fro stu ay; get in 
whilst T bold the beerse. 

How Belinda got t tle cart sue 
did not Know Prust . “was with the 
boy beside er - y 2% last as 

j . - ee 
ana a : 
side 4 

“MM qu AiIV. gua = 

And asthey we ‘ we la presently 
heard tlie man or t x itiew thall 
and all the tax > : ~ aller 


wshard as thev @ 


thet 


Ab!" vl © are vp tue 


Ss 
Serve tac wy) 


‘ 


“Ob, dear !" exclaimed Benda, and she | 


EVENING POST. : 


rigbt path; the King has sent them after 
us.”’ 


“The King!” ° 
“Yes; did you not see 
bridge?”’ 


“No,” answered Belinda; but she whis- 
pered to herself, “a kiag in disguise; wise, 
prize, size.” ; 

“You are getting tnore sensible,” said the 


white cart-horse seeined to turn into a race- 
horse, he went so swiftly. 

“There will be an accident,” said Belinda. 

And so there was, for the cart- wheel flew 
off, and down went the cart, and Belinda 
and the boy were tumbled into s ditch, 
whence they scrambled out and rolied 
down a grassy —_ 
such a distance that 
giddy. 

“This isthe end of the drive,” said the 
boy ; “‘we need not trouble about the borse 
and cart. Follow ime.” 

And Belinda followed him. 

He pushed aside the red chestnut flowers 
and the sycamore branches, and as be did 


Belinda felt quite 


sing a wonderfully beautiful song. There 
were nightingales singing, though it was 
day, and the larks were carolling as blithely 
as atearly inorn. As for the thrushes, their 
voices were so clear that Belinds was 
sure she could hear the words they were 
Saving. 
Of course it was poetry, 
had never heard such beautiful 
before. 

And the waterfall 


only Belinda 
poetry 


was singing. Ss. was 


‘*Lullaby, oh, lullaby, 
Slumbering let the maiden lie, 
Sweetest dreams shall Goat around her, 
Magic blussoms shall surround her, 
Fairy chains shall keep ber stall, 
Fairy wand ward off ali ‘tl, 
Guat or fly shall not come nigh, 
Lullaby, oh, lullaby ! 

Sleep, sweet maiden, fear no harm, 

Potent is the fairy charim.** 
“Oh, boy! they talking about 
Blanche?” 

“Hush !’’ he said. “come quietiy.”’ 


are 


be pointed, and would Uave cried out— 

‘Blanche !"” 

But the boy put his hand over her mouth. 

Nevertieless they bad found Blanche. 

Yes! there she was fast asleep on 
crimson cushion with tall white lilies and 
bright poppies and splendid foxgloves nod- 
ding all round her and drowsily ringing 
their sweet bells; whilst a flood of fairy 
light fell over her. She looked very happy 
as though she were having pleasant dreams. 

**Kiss her,’’ said the boy. 

And Belinda stooped and kissed her. 

And then Blanche opened wide ber eyes, 
saying. 

“Where have you been?” she asked; “I 
have had such a nice sieep. It all came 
frourthe foxglove.” 

Belinda looked round to thank the boy, 
but ie had vanished. 

So had the cushion and the lilies, and the 
poppies. : 

Why it’s the old woodpath again,”’ 
murmured Belinda. “I know the place 
quite well. Size, wise, prize, disguise; dis 
guise, prize, size, wise,” she repeated ; **yes, 
the young gentleman must Lave been a 
king in disguise.”’ 

Blanche looked surprised. 

“Yes, that is just what 1 was dreaming 
of. I thought I bad really quite lost you, 
and he brought you to me.” 

Perbaps the vouth was Oberon ; but ifso, 
of course he never told thet, 

“But he must have been a great many 
Oberons,”’ Belinda went on, U.using ; ‘the 
melancholy pack-boy, the toll-man, the 
young gentleman! Ah! it is ef no use 
thinking about it, one only gets confused.”’ 

But if sue bad ears to listen t fary 
inusic, she would have beard tuts song :— 


**Fach little page 


Hath lost hi-~ rage. 
The punishment ts o'er; 
The si-ters twain 
Have met again, 
To separate the inure. 
So ‘tis decreed by y seem anel King, 


Who now the two together bring. 


—<>e << — 


“TUFT’S LESSON. 


BY P. L. P. 





ed to nobody in particular. He baa few 

other worldly possessiens, unless, per- 
baps, you count an old broom for business 
purposes, and the cihethes that barely 
covered his poor body. 

The dog was bigh!v bred, as ene could at 
once see. His master was only a grimy 
little crossing-sweeper, but Tutt willingly 
consented to overlook the difference in the 


[is dog belonged to hi:mn,and he belong- 





water of birth, and they thorougily 
understood each other. 

Charlie’s howe was one-half of a dark 
little cellar. He shared itwnt a friend of 
his—a dog-faucier—whe one dav told the 
boy that he was compelled ¢ eave the 

|eountry. Extracting from bis pocket a 
round bundle, he selemmnly presented it, 
saving. **He ain't tiuch te look ag af 

it he’ll be a real Deaut ~ ‘ 
ihe Is 

1 st NAS 5 ¢ x , 

rN ‘ Ss “~* a = 
was set fl p ~ 

bowever, UIs iu . ue 4 

to lap up th N i is vided - 

bins. Then his wea us ‘ stromyer: 

and every day lie walne dt ali t larther: 
| Soy Steacdiiv. Stratyhit nto Charlie's 
| heart. When be got there, Charlie shut 


| the duur last, aud determined that be should 








the brook, but they sang a diflereut song. | 
| it was time to go boine, and Tuft bad na 


never. 
atoll-man on the | But this all happened long 


boy, as he drove faster and faster till the | 


on and on and on, | 


s© all the birds seemed to wake up, and to | 


| 
| 
| 


; 


a ww offer a reward. Poor 





| boy went supperiess to bed—the dog 


uite a 

year, at any rate—and now Tuft and Charlie 
| went regularly to business together. Now 

and then Tuft earned a ——_ hiinself in 
‘this way. Hebad a beautiful bushy tail; 
‘ and Charlie taught bim to pretend tosweep 
| the crossing with it, then to sit up and beg 


| never get out again. Sometimes the 


| Ou the opposite pavement. 

Who could resist that? For two reasons 
this was only resorted to when pennies 
were scarce : first, Tuit's performance must 
| not be made too common; second, Tuft 
himself more than disitiked it. He was 
particularly proud of his tail, loving to 
carry it jauntily aloft, and loathing the 
mean use he bad soinetimes to put it to, 

I think he was a conceited dog, at any 





rate he had many airs and graces; but 
these, to do him Justice, were chiefly dis. 
played when be was abroad, or in the 
company of dogs less well-born. At home 
he was all Joving humility, and absurd, 
wistiul deference to every wish of his 
little master. 

ft did not take much to make them 
happy, if only they were etber—an extra 
penny, or ascamper cn a bit of fresh green 
grass, was quite enough. They were both 
puppies, you see, 

A change came! One day Tuft disap- 
peared. Charlie missed him during the 
day, but thought littie of it, So many 
things interested Tult ; he was sometimes 
vbliged to investigate them, and so be ab- 
sented himeelf for an hour or mwnore, 

This time, however, the day wore on; 


returned. Charlie felt a little surprised, 
but said to himself, “‘He’ll be home before 
me ;"’ and, quite unconsciously, the rough, 
bare feet trottea along quicker and quicker, 
until they reached the door—but still no 
Tuilt. 

The bov’s soft brown eyes grew misty 
and troubled. All night he imened in- 
tent!y for the well-known pit-pat in the 
passage, the inpatient, impertinent bark at 
the door; but they never caine! 

At last the miserable certainty crept over 
him ; *Tuft was stolen.’”’ And 80 it proved 


Belizda came softly, and looked where to be, for days passed into weeks, and the 


dog never returned. Charlie could not 
speak of hin: bis eyes would swim and 
his poor lip would droop if ever he tried to. 
His one idea was to make enough mone 
little soul! It 
would be many a long month before he 
could save enough for that purpose, 
although be starved himself. He never 
left bis crossing now until quite late in the 
evening, and he never once went home 
without the faint hope in his heart that his 
doggie might be waiting tor him there. 

reeks slipped into months, and every 
day found him at bis post with a beavier 
heart. 

Spring bad come, bringing fine,clear,cold 
weather. The east wind blew right through 
his thin clothes. The streets were quite 
clean, and there was no need for Charlie's 
brush, no prospect of business, no hope of 
supper, “no nothing,”’ said he sadiy to 
himself. He was tired, and cold, and croms, 
when suddenly something came full tilt 
against him. He was startled, and kicked 
out roughly with bis foot. 

"Twas only a little dog that bad jumped 
ou him, and the force of the kick sent it 
spinning right into the roadway. It picked 
itself up, looked around with a ludicrous 
mixture of surprise and dignity, then 
liuiped wearily back to the paveinent. 

“Serve him right,’’ said Charlie; “I can’t 
abide these mountebank dogs,” 

The creature was clipped and shaved, and 
all its poor ribs were plainly visible, ‘or it 
was cruelly thin. Round its neck was a 
collar of silky hair, and a tinv bunch had 
been left to adorn the end of its shorn tail. 
It sat staring at Charlie and shivering. 

“What makes hitn stay there? I'll soon 
send him off,” and out went the foot again. 
This time the dog avvided it, seemed to 
ponder for an instant, then jumped up, ran 
on to the crossing, keeping intent, sad eyes 

| fixed on the boy. He tried—quite ineffec 
| tusily—to sweep the street with the balf-a- 
dozen hairs at the end of his absurd tail. 

Poor Tuft! poor Charlie ! 

Where he had been, and what misery be 
had endured, he never told, nor hint at 
the pain he inust have felt when his master 
tailed to recognize him. It was plain that 

| be bad travelled far for his feet were cut 
and swollen, and he was weak, too, from 
want of food. He assured Charlie, by liek- 
ing bis hand, that he had forgiven him, and 
showed by his conduct that he never meant 
te ream again. 

He proved himself wiser than many men 
and women, for he laid his lesson to beart 
and profited by it. He devoted himself en- 
tirely to business, and saw other dogs as it 
he saw thein not—however tramplingly 
insolent, however charmingly enticing, 
this accomplished actor star resolutely 
re nothing whatever, until they bad passed 

y- 

So Tuft learnt his lesson, and what may 
we learn from Tuft? Many things, I dare- 
say, if we knew hitn better, but these two 
certainly of all others —Faithfulness and 
Forgiveness, 

—_ © <P 


ABUNDANT LlaAIR—Abundant hair 1s not 

a Bix bodily or mental strength, the 
story of Sainson having give rise the 
tual hairy inen are strony phsyvically 

while the fact is that the Chinese, who are 
the inmost enduring of all races, are nearly 
bald; and as t> the SUPp Bition that long 


and thick hair is asign or token of intellec- 
tuaiity, all antiquity, all inad-houses, ail 
common observation are against nt. The 
easily-wheedied Esau was hairy; the 
tulgbty Cesar wae bald. 

















THE SATURDAY 








IN MAEKIAGE; 


Come, let us sit together for a space 
In this still room, rewote irom friendly mirth, 
Afar from light and music, face to face, 
Each unto each the dearest thing on earth. 
Love, they have left us, our two bonny brides, 
Qur tall, grave girl, our winsome, lsaghing pet. 
Ab me! How wide the chasm that divides 
Our life from theirs! How far uheir feet are set 
From the calm path they trod with usso long’ 
How we shall miss them, we whe loved them so, 
On winter nights, when winds are blowing strong, 
On summer mornings, when the roses blow, 
But—happy but!—we still clasp hand in band, 
Eye still meets eye, and true hearts understand. 


Love, they have left us empty of the mirth 
That cheered our homestead while they sojourned 
here; 
Yes, they have left us lonely om the earth— 
Lone, but togethber—solitede most dear ‘ 
ah, God, go with them to the stranger nests 
That love has built for them and theirs to come, 
God, keep all warm and living in their breasts 
Love's holy fame, the altar-fire of home. 
Dear, they have leftus: we no longer boia 
The first, best place, however leal each heart. 
Yet have we treasure left, refined guid, 
Love's sterling ore, without Its baser part. 
The wide old house has lost its nestling birds, 
But we are left. Ah, love! what need of words? 











CROOKED ANSWERS. 





bial ‘‘schoolboy’’ must always have 
ainazed any person of only ordinary intel- 
ligence. Recent school examinations have, 
however, revealed a depth and variety ot 
information possessed by juveniles, which 


{ e knowledge attributed to the prover- 


bids fair to make the coming schoul-boy | 


throw his predecessors quite into the shade. 
Amongst many startling items of informa- 
tion may be instanced that ‘‘a fort is a place 
to put men io,’’ anda fortress ‘‘a place to 
put women in.”’ 

‘‘A famine in the land,’’ it appears, is 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean; and 
‘*’cos the moon is changin’,’’ is the reason 
why itis of a diflerent gender trom the 
sun. 

The surface of the earth consists of land 
and water, said a bright youngster; but 
when asked, ‘‘What, then, do land and 
water make?’ he instantly repsied, ‘‘Why, 
mud,” 

In many cases it is evident that the pu- 
pils do not understand what the questions 
mean. When it quiring, ‘‘What comes next 
to man in the scale of being ?’’ it is rather 
surprising to be told it is ‘his shirt.’ 

It surely must have been the same boy 
who replied that the chief end of man was 
“the end what’s got his head on.’ 

The first man that went round the world 
was, in a little girl's opinion, ‘the man in 
the moon.”’ 

It was ‘‘Daniel in the lion’s den’’ who 
said: ‘‘It is not good for man to be alone;’’ 
and ‘‘why the Israelites made a golden 
calf’ was, ‘‘because they hadn't enough 
silver to makea cow."’ 

Reports ot school-board examinations will 
form quite a comic library. 

‘What would have happened if Henry 
[V. of France had.not been murdered ?”’ 

The reply was: ‘He would probably 
have died a natural death. °’ 

‘Where was Bishop Latimer burned to 
death ?”’ 

‘In the fire.’’ returned a little fellow, look- 
ing very grave and wise. 

An equally unexpected reply was elicited 
from a pupil when asked, “‘What did the 
Israelites du when they came out of the 
Red Sea?’ 

“They dried themselves.’’ 

‘What is the feminine of friar ?’’ 

First bright boy: ‘‘Hasn’t any.”’ 

“Next.” 

Second bright boy: ‘‘Nun.” 

‘That's right.’’ 

First boy, indignantly : 
what I said.’’ 

The following is still more ludicrous: A 
teacher asked a juvenile class some ques- 
tions concerning their knowledge of elec- 


‘‘That’s just 


| bright pupils surpass themselves in leaving 
the region of facts, and boldly plunging 
into a sea of speculation. 

In the opinion of one, “the Pharisees 
were bad people who used to wash."" Pon- 
tius *‘Pilot,”’ affirmed another, was one ot 
the Arabian Nights ; and a third genius 
discovered that ‘‘the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament was called Latin.” 

To the question, ‘‘Who wrote the Cate- 
chism ?’’ one said, St. Paul; another, Mo- 
ses ; and a third, one of the prophets. 

“To whom did St. Philip preach? was 
one of the questions put. 

‘*To the unicorn,”’ was the answer. 

Here is the pith of a talented youngster’s 
paper on ‘‘The Good Samaritan:’’ 

“A certing man went down from jerslam 
to jeriker, and he fell among thieves, and 
the thorns sprang up and choaked him— 
whereupon he gave tuppins to the host, and 
praid take care on him and put him hon 
his hone hass. And he past by on the 
other side.’’ 

This, and the following are not, as might 
be supposed, exaggerations, but authenti- 
cated instances of examiners’ experi- 
ences. ; 

The last specimen is in answer to the 
quéstion: ‘‘Who was Moses ?"’ 

“He lived ina ark made of bullrushes, 
and he kept a golden calf and worsnipt 
braizen snaiks, and he hed nuthin’ but 
qwhales and manner for forty years. He 
was kart by the air while ridin’ under the 
bow of a tree and he was killed by his son 
Abslon as he was hangin’ from the bow. 
His end was peace.”’ 





i 


brains of Bold. | 


He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 
He that’s down,down with him, cries the 


world. 

The heart of man is the same every- 
where, 

He who has no shame has no con- 
science, 

Iie who knows nothing is confident in 
everything. 

It is not necessary to be offensive in order 
to be decided. 

A duty well discharged is never tolluwed 
by sad repentance, 

Never impose upon a business man’s 
time. See him at his leisure, 

Unless you wish to reap the same kind of 
harvest, do not sow wild oats. 

Se’ect a worthy object in life, and bend 
all your efforts tn that direction. 

He who would act wisely must always 
consider both sides of any question. 

There wants nothing but 4 believing 
prayer to turn the promise lito a performance. 

Pride is nota bad thing when it only 
urges us to hide our own hurts—not to hurt others. 

Innocence confers ease and treedom on 
the mind, and leaves it open to every pleasing sensa- 
tion. 

Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith, alone can give vitality to the merhbanuiem 
of existence. 





EVENING POST. 





| Femininities. 


Several ladies at the last court ball ino 


| fheriin wore crinolines. 


| As the rolling stone gathers no moss, so 


the ruving heart gatheis no affection, 


| A craze for not only the wearing, but also 
for the making of Paper fuwers, has sprung up in 
this city. 

Fifty-eight million dollars is the — esti- 
mated value of The finger-rings of this country ac- 
tually worn, 


The divorce courts of Paris are driven to 
their wit’s ends to keep up with the demands of those 
who wish to be untied, 


The Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
fused to allow a woman preacher of Nantucket to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 

Dressmakers’ rooms are now got up in a 
high style of art, and called ‘‘ateliers.*' 
tomers pay bandsomely for the luxury. 

‘Does your wife keep a pet?’’ asked 
Bigsby of Popinjay. ‘*Well, | guess she does,"* was 
the reply. ‘She's never out of a pet."* 

A bill has heen passed by the Connecti- 
eut House of Representatives giving women the 
right to vote at school ‘district meetings. 

At Dublin Castle Drawing Rooms, the 
Lord Lieutenant is compelled by custom to Klee all 
the **coming-out"* ladies presented to him. 

“IT marry that little tellow!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Mitinice; ‘‘no ! I would rather die than have 
him —thatis, if 1 could get somebody else."’ 

Lady Mary Montagu wrote of her sex : 
**L have one consolation in being a woman—that Is, 
i can never be unfortunate enough to have to marry 
one,** 

A long courtship that ended in a mar 
riage is noted ina Trenton, N.J., paper-that of a 
couple that had been ‘“‘keeping company for & 
years."* 

Love, in its varied phases, can acquire 
purity or dignity only when guided by an toward 
power over ourselves; thatisin itself the very germ 
of virtue. 

Music is the sound which one’s children 
make as they romp through the hotel. Noltse is the 
sound which other people's children make under the 
same circumstances, 

It costs no more to look pretty than to 
look dowdy and plain, and those who prefer the jat- 
ter, show an uncommon and most reprehensible ne- 
giect of their looking-glasses, 

Class in social economy. Professor : 
“Mr Meninges, what would you suggest as the first 
step necessary tothe discouragement of divorces ?*' 
Mr. Meninges: ‘*‘Fewer marriages.’’ 


The cus- 


A young woman in South Illinois has 
Just died trom having her ears plerced, Cut this out, 
young man, and show ittothe girl who expects you 
tw give her a pair of diamond ear-rings. 


The low-necked dress will not go during 
the present Administration, Miss Cleveland and 
several of the ‘Cabinet ladies’’ have appeared pub- 
licly in decolette and sleeveless corsages. 


Grievances and babies were both made to 
be nursed, anda fair division of labor Ilyhteneth 
toll; consequently, the sagacious husband will take 
charge of the first, and leave the second entirely to 


News Notes. _ 


The roller skating craze has struck the 

| Sandwich Islands. 

| Over 60,000 paper car-wheels are in daily 
ase on American railways. 

Good butter is selling for 171-2 cents a 
pound in Napa City, California. 

A five year-old child was choked to death 
in Cliactonati, a few days ago, on a peanut, 

Napoleon Bonaparce is the name of a col 
ored man now living in Lancaster, South Carolina, 

It is estimated that the base ball clubs of 
this country will cust the people about $16, 000, aH this 
year. 

Distilled water is gaining in favor for ta- 
ble use as well asin the treatment of diseases of the 
digestive organs. 

Electricity is to be used in Los Angelos, 
Cal., to spring the trap of a scaffold upon which two 
men are soon to be executed, 

A pair of shoes measuring 208 have just 
been made by a Miiford, Mase., shoemaker for a te- 
male resident of San Francisco. 

A juvenile farmer, eight years old, who 
plows almost as well asa veteran tiller of the soll, le 
boasted of by Henry county, Ga. 

A citizen of Stockton, Cal., died ot lock. 
jaw a few days ago, being the last of four brothers, 
allof whom died of that disease, 

A writer asserts that after 35 years’ ex 
perience in lowa he has never known a mortgage to 
be foreclosed on a dairy or stock farm, 

There are tweaty-four gambling houses 
in Paris, in which between $30,000,000 and = §35, 000,000 
has been lost during the last five years. 

A Presbyterian elder in Kankakee, I[1., 
whoisa great domino player, closed hia prayer re- 
cently not with ‘‘ameu,’’ but with ‘‘domine, 

Nancy Nance, Nancy Hance, Nancy 
Dance, Naucy Vance, and Nanevy Manee, are men- 
tloned as residents of one of the counties of Geore 
«ia. 

A dangerous trick was played by two 
schoolgirls in Lodi, Cal., recently, who dosed seve 
eral boys with raisins in which pills were secretly 
put. 

A Goshen, N. Y., man who died recent 


ly, bequeathed all his money to stranyvers, while the 


|— 





| relatives he consoled with the possession of his shot- 


gun. 

Mary is the most common of all names in 
Fugtand, there being 6,519 out of every 3,000 Ine 
Aividuals answering tolt. Willlam comes next with 
6, 7. 

A minister who preached to some Georgia 
couviets sued for his pay, recently, but the Judge de- 
cided that the Gospel was free ln every sense of the 


word, 
The following notice is said to be posted 
inacharch in Monroe township, Ph: ‘please de- 


poset Yore Tobacker at the lbore by order of the De- 
kets. ”* 

An inmate of a New York jail swallowed 
forty-eight pennies the other day, hoping they would 
produce death ; bul the odd suicidal attempt did not 
succeed, 

The majority of cases of insanity, said a 
physician who lectured on the subject tn New York, 





hiis wife 
Intercession is the very safety valve of | 
love. When we feelthat we really do nothing at all 

in return for some remarkable kindness and = affee- | 
tion, how exceedingly glad we are that we may and 

cau pray. j 
A dentist lost one ot his instruments } 
down the throat of a young lady upon whose teeth 


lhe was operating, according to an item ina San 


Francisco paper, but he seems to have made no extra 
charge on that account. | 


There are no better cosmetics thar a se- 





He who gives a loose rein to his temper 
has lost the advantages which reason and ssternese | 
always afford. 

Method implies foresight and a logical 
mind, A man should think of Bis work and arrange 
it beforehand, 

The happiness of every man depends | 
more upon the state of hisown mind than epon any 
other circumstance. 

To say that we have a clear conscience is 
to utter a soleci im; had we never sinned, we showid 


out ylelding fruits, in the form of something learse4d 
worthy of being known. 


Right-doing 1s first hard, then easy, and | 





then delightful. Such is the history of each virtue in 
the race and in the individual. 


Enmities are more active than friend- | 


grudge than to reward a merit. 
Nothing can be great which ie not right. 





tricity, and inquired which of them had | 
ever seen a magnet. One sharp boy imme- 
diately said he had seen lots of them. 
‘Where ?’’ inquired his instructor, aston- 
ished at his proficiency. ‘Ia cheese,”’ was 
the ready reply. 


But the good things are not all Monopo 
lized by the boys. Some little girls were 
studying the history of David, the passage 
for the day bein~ that w hn describes the 

erd b Sy ry ver Golia Phe 

Cher ask S 


‘Now, can any of you litile girls tell me 
who killed the giant ?7”’ 

Quick as thought, one of the smallest re- 
sponded: ‘Jack.’ 


But it is in sacred history that many 


j sympathies and self-sacrifices. 





’ k os taken witbout consent of the kisser 


ships. Mauy persons will go further to gratify * | men. 


vere temperance and purity, modesty and humll- 
ity, a gracious temper and calinness of spirit, and 


| there is no true beauty without the signatures of 


these wraces in the very countenance. | 


A Wisconsin court has decided that a 
entities the 


kissee to one cent damages, The judye has evidently 


' patronized church entertainments where they charge 


Ofteen cents a dozen, and thinks the current rates too 
high. 

In the citadel at Quebec is shown a small 
cannon which was taken at Bunker Hill, A party of 
Americans were looking at the gun the other 


have had no consclence. day, while asergeant recited its history, ‘Yes, "* 
Time should not be allowed to pase with | *#!4 4 Jady, ‘you have the cannon, but we have the 
; hiil.** 


Of all the countries of Enrope, Norway 
has the emallest number of inhabitunts ty the square 
wile, and Russia comes next. In Portugal the pro- 
portion of population is 104 women to every ian 
men, in Germany 102 women to every WOO) men, 
while in Greece there are 100) men to every #6 wo- 


A lady attended a masquerade balla few 


evenings since, and insisted on wearing a black do 
to  mino, much to the disgust of the gentleman who had 


Nothing which reason condemns cin te seitatle 
the dignity of the human mind. invited her. ‘che excuse she gave was: “'Well, you 
P ° P see, Charlie, ny husband died only a few weeks azo, 
No station is so high, no power « creat, | ood ie would not look well for me to appear at euch a 
no character so unblemished, a¢ to exempt mew trou public ‘ace in anything but black, and you know 


the attacks of rashness, malice or envy 


people will talk.*’ 


! 


When anyone is doing his own trac wore Now,’ said the bridegroom to the bride, 
In the best way, he is always benefiting | tiluw- whet ey returned from the honesu t 
men, whether he is conse rf 4 a r andi f 5 
When our pring ipl sare jounded Upon 4 1 life aad s t e | 
“ }” f er I wa 
a ra , 4 ; ‘ { we Pr 
Al he 
Vi 
wa | a a - , ' . , 
soph agp : ee logs el 1 priz 
ee eee ee st $4), 0” (,000 gracious Ihat'sn | ‘ 
Enthusiasm and zeal rarely exist t0- | Lever expect to ve worth in my life Some dog 
ist together with an appreciation of ° g arze- are worth more than others, Jeremiah, juietly re- 
ment that weigns all sides of a saljject < eoerg o- marked Mrs, Jarphly. Aud Mr. Jarphly eyed her for 
dustry and thrift are not often united with y wiace a moment and said she need notsit up for him that 
} eveuing. ; 


recently, is among persons Whose claily 


cupations 


do not require much thought. 

A cow attached tothe gubernatorial man 
stlon at Jefferson City, Mo., baving been milked for 
five vearae by convicts, now refuses ty allow anybody 
lo citizen's dress to approach ber 

There are twenty ways of cooking a po- 
tatu, and three hundred and sixty-five ways of couk- 
joganegyg. Here culture ends, for there is but one 


way of swallowing either of them, 


A man in Boston was sentenced to the 
Houee of the Goold Shepherd a few weehsa ayo for 
drunkeoness, making the one-hundredth time, it le 


said, he lias veenu sent there for that ofleuce, 


A pocketbook, containing sixteen han 


Are4 collars in bank tote sas found recently by @ 
DeKalb, Ul., Junk dealer among alot of old rap 
iron and rubbish, whi be bought for a mere trifle 


The youngest Congressman in the next 


Mouse wil be W am La Follett { Wisconsin, 
whicr ie it Be yeer id Wi ama Woalte f (onnece 
tieut, will be the ol jJestinetuber, being 75 years vf 
aye 

After serving ten years in the peniten 
tlary for murder, « Memphis man, an hour after bie 

| pelease is said to have called at the police «tation and 
demanded the gun used by him in committing the 
crime. 

In Great Britain 10,000 landlords, for 
Aoing nothing, receive from the soll more than twee 
a+ ts 4 the total wages paid tu s4,(0) laborers 
for working twelve bourse through the seseu days in 


every week, 

A prayer book was offered for a drink to 
a Lowell, Mare by a man 
who «tated that he was out of money, and hadu't 
~ thathe could pawn for alcohol. The 


saloon-keeper, recently 


anything «l 
ff) r wae refused 
A lmby, one year old, at Biggs, Cal, 
wa ed to be dead, and was lald out, a week or 
, tthe mother did not agree with the at- 
andl with a good deal of work the chiid wae 
‘ 1 | t ‘ 
4 J \s r't ake rs C&ADILIS ent n Troy, 
. “a t v fa 
et z ‘ 
4 ( went 
rour t g & pore 
f lhe fee 
kK f fode 
. . wa 4 carling, 
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Shadows. 





ny KF. LINWOOD SMITH. 
LARGE, old-fashioned house, with 

NM green biinds, built alurst in a square, 
t apd standing back frou the bigh-road 
in @ pertect bower of elin-trees—this is the 
spot which rises before ine, as the picture of 
herearly home. Behind the house is a 
ureat garden filled with fruit-trees; and 
BSloping down, terrace alter terrace, the 
rivers side, a garden where the sun is al- 
ways siining through the long, Dige suin- 
thers day, and where the bees bum in and 
out amorg the flowers, with 4 druwsy song 
that alinost makes one sad. 

Through that garden goes a lutie, fair- 
with large blue eyes and rosy 
“with beer senali apace in the 
ecurrant-bushes, 


haired child, 
cheeks; digsig 
moist prot bene mite tee 
orfilling ber pinafere with stones and peb- 
bles, and building, with infinite tal and 
trouble, and miueh soiling Of stoa:! bands, a 
eastio upon toe river tank, which tie next 
eddving ripple Wilh Wash awhy,—singing 
always, in asweet and merry voice, ull 
the biecuse, ‘Lucia !" 
runs away. 


komeone Calis frou 
and the song ceases, and sie 

Itisiuv firwt glitnpee of tay mother io her 
childhood, 

lace ber again, years after, the light of 
that happy tote, the idol of ber parents, 
and the pet and favorit of hersix brothers, 
who tind vo Hower ball so fair as tuat which 
Dolecocoriim bromide: Cheers. 

She we still as biapepey as Clee pattie « lild be- 
side the river, and as tree tras sin. but a 
sweet yravity Sits beeomingly upon ber, 
and ber face has a more thoughtful, a tore 
tender look, 

She bas begun to care tor others, 

Old people look up and tiess ber when 
mle pamses; young ch ires run to her to 
be taken up and consoled, if they are in 
trouble, The horseson whieh she rides; 
the dog, which follows her wherever she 
proes; the eat, that im never weary of sitting 
upon her knee, or rubbing ber soft sides 
ayainst her dress; all these, if they could 


speak, would lostify to ber wentieness and | sie has been as an angel of mercy—a!! 


kindiiess, 
Shei often met inthe green lanes and 


by-paths around ber bone, with a poor 


bDlind Wotan leaning of her ariui; or the taoon rises gloriously In the east. She 


found sitting by ber bedside, reading to 


her, turns to her husband, 


Little by litthe she withdraws berself 
from the sports of her plavinates, Vet, BO 


' . we lo @ te , 
gradually, that they lowe ty ents nm ber | eannot see you die!” 


justthe same, Childbomt with its giddy 


round of play, bas gone; giritoed is softly 


' ar ' insist efiow te ‘the 
Mtealiiy away in ate ss ry ind ten. | terribly. Her face changes, and she mnakes 
derness; and wWornantood, will other cares | sign to her nurse. 


and duties, 19 Cotmioge ot, 

[nthe large parlor, a ¢ 
amgernmbled on a bright Atigcust teorsdig. 
The sunshine streaues in at the open win. 
dow, and bathes the Gall slight figure of iy 
mother with a peolder geler 

She is dressed in white; sie has orange 
Dlommeorss in her tiair, and veil @ falls alinost 
to her feet, in uiusty folds. ‘ 

Bat who is this beside her? —this grave, 
dark ian, on Whose atin Ste is leaning, 
and initio whose tace she looks mew and 
then, with ablush and a sale, a quick 
dropping of the eve lrds of bis eves meet her 
own? Abit look at the clog that Is glitter. 
ing on her finger! Stee bias learned «a new 


lesson—she os thinking sew tivughtis— 
‘Tears @ome into 


dreaming new dreams! 
my eves, and | bold my treath! DT see, 
as shadows, those whow To bave never 
looked upon in life—iny tether ana ny 
father! 

The seence changes. The new home is in 
a busy town, and the laees around are all 
strange. Yet bere, ny mothers grace and 


ratty stitepe feorttha. 


iv ‘ pany is 


ve 


PETLICHEKRS it 





tho infant in ber arins cannot bear it even 
in its dreatpa, 

It in a pleasant scene but, ob! my beart 
aches when I gaze upon it. For I was the 
infant lying on her breatt—and I 
bave never found un earth so dear and true 
a place of refuge since—never felt that 
mother's kiss, or heard her voice! And 
but thatI know Who orders all, I could 
murmur, that in that sweet sleep I did not 
pass away, before the evil days cainé upon 
ne, 

The shadow of ny mother grows fainter 
and fainter as the days and wees go by. 
“She is not so well asshe used to be,’’—-so 
people say; and the pale thia cheek, and 
the hollow cough , show that they speak the 
truth. 

For the sake of those who love her, she 
strugyles with the disease which she knows 
inust conquer her at last, and prays God to 
soften the blow, if He sees tit to deal it. 

With a tnost touching care, she makes, in 
secret, all preparations for ber death, and 
for the comiort and welfare of ber husband 
and children atter she has gone. 

At last all is completed. Her house isset 
in order, and she is ready to depart. 

Sne speaks less often to those who watch 
beside her—she prays more, and her eyes 
turn oftener to the quiet night sky witha 
longing look. She seeins, though still on 
earth, to ‘feel the growing of her wings,” 
and to stand as it were, on tiptoe, straming 
her eyes to catch one glitupse of that glory 
she so yearned to see, 

There comesatine when my father is called 

from his books, -vhen ty sisters are brought 
from school, and when we are all yathered 
around her bed. She has been lying there 
for many davs, getting paler and weaker 
each day, although we have not seen tt. 
tut now all notice, as if forthe first time, 
and we feel that she is going. 

My father sits beside her, with his face 
buried in his hands, and Anne, and Sara, 
ard Lizzie cling to him, and look at ber 
through their tears, 

The nurse holds tne in her arms, and 
checks ine when | want to go to her. The 
rooms below are full of those to whom 


weeping and sobbing. It is a sorrowful 
house, 
The twilight darkens and sieepens and 


looks at itwimoment with a simile, and 


“Willard, bury te at home!" 
“Oh, Lucia! Lucia! I cannot lose you! I 


lle sinks upon his knees beside her, and 
laying his head upon her thin hand, weeps 


“My children!” 

They take them to ber one by one. and 
she gives them her last kiss and blessing. 
Forme she has always prayed mvost, and, 
when T put iny arins around her neck, she 
clasps ine to her heart in a ball-<lespairing 
embrace, and turinurs— 

“Oh, who will love iy little Mary when 
[ am gone?” 

Baby as Lain, the words and her tone 
sink Inteinv heart, and are still remenn- 
bered. Ob, wrother dear! [have found no 
one !—no one! 

They take ine from her, and the nurse 
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A TUNEFUL TRAGEDY. 


Silvery-noted, 
Lfty-throatec, 
Starry-eyed and golden-haired, 
Charining Anna, 
The soprano, 
All the singers’ hearts ensaared. 





Long the tenor 
sought to win her, 
Bought to win ber for his bride ; 
And the basso 
Loved the lass so 
Day and night for her he sighed. 


The demeanor 
Of the tenor 
To the basso frigid grew ; 
And the baseo 
As he was so 
Mashed, of course, grew frigid, toa. 


Anna smiled on 
Both, which piled on 
To their mutual hatred fuel ; 
So, to win her, 
Bass and tenor 
Swore they'd fight a vocal duel, 


Shrieked the tenor 
Like a Vonnor 
Cyclone howling o’er the plain, 
Sang so high he 
To outvie the 
Bass, he split his head in twain, 


Growled the basso 
Till he was so 

Low, to hear him was a treat ; 
Lower still he 
Went until he 

Split the soles of both his feet, 


Charming Anna, 
The soprano, 
Mourned a week for both her fellowa, 
Then she wed 
The man who fed 
Wind into the organ bellows. 
—U. N. NONE. 
—_— a a a ~ 


__-Humorous. 


A generous tather—Government pap. 

It is the hardware man who always calls 
aspade a spade. 

The loveliest flower seen at this period of 
the spring is the shad roes, 

The apple business is always risky. 
Adam and Eve were the first to engage im it, and 
they had cores for regret, 

Driver to lady who is attempting to get 
intvan Omnibus: ‘*‘Sure, an’ there's no room for 
ye insvide, ma’am, unless ye get on the top.** 

The elephant and the turtle may ocea- 


sionally live to be a hundred vears ola, but the skank 


| is the recognized centenarian of uatural history, 


ball was that of a gentleman who, having lost all his 
money, went undisguised, Nobody reeognized him. 
“Why am [arraigned here?’ asked the 
prisoner, Kutthe judge committed him for con- 
tempt for trying to spring a Lapland conundrum on 
the court, 

“What One Girl Did”’ is* the title of a 


new story. She doubtless did the same as all other 





Whispers tomy father. He springs to his 
feet, and lifts her in hisarms. Sie has just 
strength enough to siuile up in bis faceand 
press her lips to his. Then come a tew 
ayonizing Strugytes for breath—and all is 
over! 

There are tearsin all eves when the death- 
bell sounds that afternoon, Al! are orphans 
as wellas we, And overthatlonely grave, | 
beside ber carly home, there hawe been 
offerings mede of siyhs, and tears, and 
heartlelt prayers—'bhe blossoming of those 





She goes about with her gliding step and 
her low volee; she enters the bones of the 
poor, nod they te 
She feeds the hungry, siie « thes tie naked 
the - _# sad cleers and 


| 
wom Ubpmets liet as mii anpel ! | 
she wateclies beside 

eomforts the Avinigg; and a “rise up and 
call her blessed.’’ My father is a stern and 
silent man, vet he softens day tw day, and 


- ' 
forgiving. Chil- | 


Krows tere yortle ana 
| 


dren stnile aroun | her, an L may their little 
prayers each Hight at ber Knee. She brings 
thew up earetully. Ter jewels and ber 
nee laid aside: she 


costly altire were ny Ss 
party, nmenthber is 


shines in no pay bel or 
her name beard ateong tlese whom the 
world delights to boner, Yetister whole 
life a poems of clarity and sowve. 

] sve her, at evening, sitting before the 
nursery fire, witha young ehild in her 


aris. 
Three little giris, whe bave been sitting 


beside ler, ve ranged their rocking 
chairs beside the wall, vase laid their dolls 
neativ awav in their sovall beds, have sud 


their pravers and received ber good night 
kiss, and are youe with their nurse into the 
thitiy t ) prepare for bed. 





Chiatioer ad) 

Sie hears thems chattering tloeach other 
and tothe nurse, as they are undressing, 
and siniles to bear the tiopetuous Lizzie, 
who isthe least and voungest of the three, | 
lecturing er % “rs Ut it cir delav. | 

Phe siustle fades ast ‘ es die away, 
and she sits «a we tee Kite thought- 
fu \ t jeonn fier 
tome * i eves 

+ | 
{ 

~ , * > ‘ 
‘ j = > 

Tike ta ters ‘ djiler tlakiftiy one 
] h al n ers to tie meat reno, 
co * | sits down beside her, and 
{ i» “ t ef Wais.. } 

Sie leaus ber bead upon bis shoulder, | 
wl a vulce 82 low that | 


} still lives, as pure as the lilv andastrazgrant 


seeds which her band seattered here on 
earth. She rests, sweet mother and dear 
wife, besile the very river where she 
plaved in childhood; aud, in the bomes of 
those who knew her, her 


as the rose. A shadow no longer, but—oh, 
let us believe it! -a lair and bappy angel in 
the realios oF bliss 

-_ > — -_ — 


A CiuilINnrsre OhCHESTRA.—A Chinene 


Memory | 
| years ago. 





orchestra ts Que Of toe tnost wondertul, and 
atthe sare tine awful cOunbinuatrons which 
ever vexed the soul of inan. First of all, 
the reeds are represented by a bioxd-curd- 
ling instrument, only filto be beard in a 
nightmare, which is across between the 
bagpipes when it suffers from catarrh, and 
a tlageolet which las developed syuiptouis 
of seeond childlivod. Next come boxes of 
wood,which are tortured by heavy mallets, 
producing a series of tyinpanuu-shattering 
concussions, Gongs, cymbals, and tom- 
toms, nade of wooland tron, aod about 
three feet in diameter, are the sulsidiary 
musica: jnostrumentsand give under skilfal 
inanipulation, sounds which reseuambe thun- 
der-storins in ezxrtremis. When all these 


| articles urein full blast, so to speak, tie 


effect is astounding. The nearest approach 
isa Street row, accoin panied by two coucer- 
tinas, six squally children, and performed 
in the middle of a street, one side of whieh 
is bounded by «a boiler tactory, and the 

ther by a riveting works and a brass foun- 


ry 
<i os —_—- 
p 4 ‘ os 
“ 
t id oi Sus | 
Indigestion and a Mier GU istases 
stock is heirto, even In a Short Line, is 


plainly indicated by a rough, harsh coat of 
the avimal. 
_ ————_ > 
IT's notthe clock with the loudest tick 
that goes the vest. 





| 





; 


| 


girls do—jumped up on a table and frightened a poor 
litthe mouse to death, 


“Charming girl, that Miss Lucy, Jack.” 
“Think so’ [never could bear her. She always 
treats meas if | were anass, you know.** ‘**indeed 

I didn’t huow she knew yvou,** 

An auger that bores a square hole is 
spoken of asa remarkable recent invention. News- 
paper offices will hail this as an innovation. For years 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Celds, 
Sore Throat, 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Difficult Breathing. 





CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating paina, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or 
gans, by one ene. 

If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 





orany Inflammation of the Internal organs or mau- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, ete., 
lose no time, butapply Radway’s Reliefon a pleee of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or im- 
flammation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
tien inthe part. For further tnstructions, see our 
durections wrapped around the bottle. 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will f= a 
few minutescure cramps, spasms, sour 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhea, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BABD- 
WAYS RBEADY ELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sicknese or in from 
change of water. It is better than French Brandy or 


| Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 
Chills and Fever. 


FEVFP and AGUE cured torS cents. There is not 


| a remedial agent in the world that will cure Feverand 


The best dress at a celebrated fancy dress 


ee 


Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilious, Scarlet, Ty- 
hoid, Yellow and other fevers by by Radway’s 
*ills) so quick a3 Radway’s Ready Relief. Fifty cts. 

per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2% cts), Glandular 
swelling, “ry Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffectioas, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Erup- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Droper, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 





| Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 


thes have been bothered with bores who are always | 


ro md. 


A Texas county judge recently delivered 


} a farewell address which excited th wimiration of 
; all friends, until some officiou. person tiseovered that 


Washington iad deliveredthe same aidress many 


Someone asks: ‘‘Is it dangerous to eat 
before going to sleep?’ Wethink not. We have 
heard trequently of persons doing that. Bat if you 


Skin, are cured with great certAinty by a course of 
RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. We mean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatinent. 


SCROFULA, 


Whether transiaitted from parents or acquired, fs 
within the curative range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
KESOLVENT. 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flicted with Scrofula from their youth up to 2, Wand 


j *) years of age, by 


are afraid torisk it, perhans you had better eat after | 


you go to sleep. 


A Boston girl never says ‘It’s a cold day 
when Tygetleft.** She removes her glasees, care- 
fully wipesthem with her lace-bordered handker- 
chief, and observes, ‘The day is extremely frigid 
when I'm abandoned. ** 

A ministerial acquaintance thinks that he 
alone should decide what hymns are to be sanz dur- 
lag service, He thinks the choir should bare no 
voice in the matter They haven't in many charche 
—that is to say, any voice to speak of. 

It is said that bees and wasps will no 
sting a perso: whose skin is smeared with horer. 
This of course may be perfectly true, but the trouble 


} with the blasted insects ts that they won't alewavs 


wait ontil a fellow can smear himself, 


“What makes you think you saw your 
husband's ghost last night?"* “‘He came into my 
room, and I called on him to stop, but he passed = 


as if he didn*t hear me.** “Te rhaps it was really 


your husband.** ‘*No, [aw sure it wasn‘e J . 
poor fellows wouldn't have dared to go wi ut Stup- 
piug 


A California girl has been discovered » 


Las “ 
Z 
aruu 
‘‘The way to forget our miserie< ic ¢ _ 
nem ber our mercies, isthe way «6» °* 7 »T r 
putsit. When we havea telon on our ¢ ge aed s 


sloule-Darreled toothache to boot, there don't seem 
tw be much consvlation in remembering that we 
were not drowned last summer, We wish we had 


| been drowned. 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pair aud invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
wwiy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, Sold by druggists. Price 
$1 per bottle. 





RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly pina ney Cogent — sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren . 

RADWAY SPELLS for the cure of all Seanlees 22 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and ‘all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, coa- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Price, D cts. per box, Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
The symptoms of this disease are the symptoms of 2 
broken down stomach, Lodigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
suinetimes to the most excruciating cviic, —Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, etc., etc., ete. 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY's PILLS, is a cure tor thiscom- 
aint. It restores st sth t@ the stomach, and 


s lt perfor ts 1 ns. The symptoms of 
ivepepsia disapy ‘ th them the lia ty of 
ra eases lake the med aes 


serve what we sa’ 


fF aise a 


Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to RADWAYW &@ CO... Ne 
32 Warren Street, New York. 
4@° lufvrmativn worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
}; Game ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy. 
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New Publications. 


“The Children of the Bible,” by Fanny 
L. Arinstrong, with an Introduction by 
Frances E. Willard, Pres. N. W.C. T. U. 
The imind of the modern child is ever hun- 
grv for entertainment, aud writers and 
publishers everywhere appear to be doing 
their best to inevt its demands and stimu- 
late its further growth. Miss Armstrong 
bas drawn or that richest of moral sources, 
the Bible, for her topics, and with rare tact 

repared this volume of stories tor children. 
She knows the kind of setting that 1s needed 
to make each beautiful incident attractive to 
young minds, and she finds something of 
peculiar interest in every Bible child's life 
from Ishmael of sey. Miss Willard’s 
testimony is very valuable .o the writer, 
and tothe publishers perbaps, but we think 
that they who open the book and read 
two pages of the story of Ishmael 
will not be content until they have 
have finished with Timothy and the conve- 
nient little Glossary of names at the end. 
It is just the kind of book for the nome ta- 
ble and the Sunday-school library, and 
shculd be in the bands of all Sunday-sechool 
teachers. 18mo, pp. 275. Extra Cloth. 
Price $1. New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 
Publishers, 733 Broadway. for sale by J. 
B. McCullough, 1018 Arch St. 

A copy of Humphrey's Manual, Enlarged 





“ and Revised, bound in cloth and gold, will 


be sent free upon application to the Com- 
pany. The extensive circulation of Huam- 
phreys’ Homeopathic Manual has now 
rendered it 4 1 usehold possession and in- 
duced the Co, to issue a better edition in 
richer and more attractive form. Not only 
is it enriched externally, but it has been 
rendered nore complete as a book of refer- 
ence, which the purchasers of the Specifics 
will not beslow to recognize. The portion 
tseating of Hygiene topics is well written, 
admirab!y arranged, and renders it a thor- 
oughly reliable book of referénce for fami- 
ly use. 109 Fulton St., New York. 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
commences the Spring a8 a publication de- 
voted to flowers should, full of bloom in 
the way of hints, information, and other 


readable imatter trom beginning to end. 
£1.25 sr year. James Vick. Rochester 


New York. 

The Popular Science Month 
lowing contents tor April: ‘fue Character 
and Discipline of Political Economy; The 
Nervous system and Consciousness. L., il- 
lustrated; Cholera. I1I. Propagation; A 
Chapter in Fire Insurance; Cumberland 
Sound and its Eskimos; Religious Value of 
the Unknowable; Liquor Legislation; Aris- 
totle as a Zoologist; Apiculture; Structure 
and Division ot the Organic Cell;The Cbhein- 
istry of Cookery; [..ternal Arrangement of 
Town-Houses; Sketch of Protessor John 
Trowbridge, with Portrait;Correspondence, 


My has the fol- 
u 


Causes of the Ohio Floods.—Do Animals 
foretell the Weatber?—Medical Expert Tes- 
timony;Editor’s Table, Progress at Harvard. 


—The Scylia and Charybdis ot Administra- 


GENERAL GRANT. 





Is the Old Hero Dying Because of Medical 
Intolerance. 





The American Homeaopathist has an 
article on the treatinent of General Grant 
by the Aliopaths, in which it says : 

*4seneral Washington was inurdered by 
his medical attendants; but at least they 
were heroically—too heroically endeavor- 
‘mg toextinguish the disease. Their bru- 
tality was of the active sort, and in purpose 
commendable, though disastrous in result. 


under ap error of diagnosis, and at last es- 
caped beyond the reach of his e.:inent 
torturers. Here, also, there was much 
medical hervisin and activity displayed, 
albeit misdirected. Other illustrious 
patients have suffered from eminence in 


reserved as a shining example of cold- 
blooded expectancy. To him the little 
group of eminence have nothing to offer 

ut a diagnosis, lor him they propose no 
relief but in the grave. Izaoring the only 
source of therapeutic salvation, they gather 
round his bedside to observe his unaided 
Struggle. The fiat has gone forth that 
nothing can be done; and nothing will be 
permitted to be done. Those who question 
such a decision are quacks and cranks: but 





nation from 
retined,cultured, earnest gentlemer: as they 
are,’of what avail are all these good qualities 
in the presence of such therapeutic bank- 
ruptey ? On the contrary, while so-called 





| the daily papers announce in startling head- 


scientific medicine is to the fore, well may 
lines, “A bad day tor General Grant— 
Seven doctors in consultation.”’ 

Yes, the hero of Appomattox is dying! 

He who knew no tear in war, knows no 
fear in suffering. His quiet fortitude wins 
universal adiniration. 

President Lincoln, in visiting a hospital 
during the late war, noticed a poor Con- 
federate boy, :mortally wounded. With bis 
native tenderness he put his arms around 
his neck in syinpathy. The sight melted 
the hospital to tears. 

The beart of the American people iz like 
mauner bleeds for Grant, the silent suf- 
ferer. It would have him get well, by any 
effective :neans. 

His physicians say he can not recover. 
They fill him with anodynes, but despite 
their favorable bulletins, he is daily grow- 
ing worse. 

A specialist who nas won reputation in 
the treatinent of cancer visits his bedside. 
The opposition he encounters from the at- 
tending physicians brings painfully to inind 
the story of the dog in the inanger. 

And General Grant, perhaps, must die 
because of this intolerance! Is it possible 
that there is no hope of cure outside of the 
inedical profession ? 


General Grartield was inaltreated for tmonths | 


the profession ; but General Grant seeins | 


who ought not to be proud of such a desig- | 
such a source? Scholarly, | 


EVENING POST. 


Facetie. 


, Eclipse of the son—A baby daughter. 


A man is often called a bartender when 


} im reality he ts a bar tough. 
| Tt was a witty Irishman who discovered 
that horse-radish was strong enough to have been 
pained in honwer of a mule. 

When you think the world cannot get 


along #ttheut vou, pall a hair from 
soe if it makes you bald.** 





your head and 


‘What is an epistle ?"’ 


| school teacher of her class. 


asked a Sunday 
‘The wile of an apos- 
tle,’ repiiesd a young hopeful. 

‘The way to sleep,"’ says a scientist, ‘‘is 
to think of nething.** But this is a mistake. The 
way to sleep is to think it is time to get up, 

“I don’t kcow how it comes,” said Me- 
Ginnis, ‘bet Tread in the paper this morning that 
they were going to play ‘Uthello,or the Moor of Veu- 
lee, but It dunt say which one, 


_— 
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YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS, 


THE Votrat BELT Go., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 


| and other PLBCTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 


davs, to men (voung or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility, lose of Vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, sad many other diseases, omplete resto. 
42*lonm le healt, Sigerana manhood guaranteed. No 
Jisk is tmearred, as thirty davs trial is allowed 
W rite thea at vuce teriliustrated pamph.et, free. 
---n — le — 
superfluous Mair. 

Madame W aw ool 
Superflueus Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, Townsend Harber, 
Mass. 


Pas specific permancutly removes 


— LL 2S — 

Se Whee our readers answer any Adver 
tihement found iu these columns they will 
confer a faver es ther Panlisher and the ad- 
Vertiser by maming (be *, turds: Evening 








DR. HUMPHREYS’ 
Book on all Diseases 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
MAILED FREE. 
Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
Medicine Co., 

109 FULTON ST., N. ¥. 

EYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


sts, oF sent postpaid on receipt of price 
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for Agents, Costing us $4000 


Agents wanted everywhere for 
oar new patent French rubber ap- 
Pliances for ladies; and other new sani. 
and hygienic undergarments for ladies 
and ren. Success sure; entirely new. To the 
Orst 1000 agents we offer 1,000 $4.00 Outfits entirely 


Address at once, with 4c. stamp, Sanitary 


















Preposterous ! 
For years medical men insisted that cer- | 
tain fevers were incurable, but Chincona | 
proved the contrary. For centuries they 
have protested that certain renal disorders | 





tion; Literary Notices; Popular ama ae 
and Notes. D. Appleton & Co., New Yor 
Publishers. 

The April number of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine gives a varied and readable table 
of contents, The caarming serial stories, 
A Diamond in the Rough; and Sweet Cbhris- 
tabel, are continued, and there are three 
clever short stories. Articles of a practical 
nature tell, How Aimerican Bread is Made, 
of, The Road to the Giant’s Causeway, of 
the special features of, Shareholders’ Meet- 
ings, of, Wild Birds of London, of, Work in 
The Garden, and What to Wear, the last 
named giving 4 counmon sense view of the 
lastest fashions, accompanied by reliable 
engravings. Other articles of interest are a 
review of Julian Hawthorne’s, Nathaniel | 
Hawthorne and His Wife; The Bugle Calls 
ofthe English Army,and The Body's Invisi- 
ble Enemies,a discussion of germsof disease | 
by the Family Doctor. The Gatherer is as 
usual filled with accounts of the !atest in- | 
ventions. Nearly all the articles are illus | 
trated. $1.50 a year. Cassell & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York. 

The Century’s War Series is continued in 
the April number. Admiral D. D. Porter 
contributes astriking paper on The Open- 
ing of the Lower Mississippi, which is ac- 
companied by portraitsof Admiral Farragut 
Admiral Porter, Capt. Theo. Bailey, Gen. 
Lovell, the Confederate commander, and 
other leading participants in the conflict. 
Besides the portraits there are more than 
twenty-five inaps, plans and pictures of in- 
cidents. Geo. ty" Cable, iu a briet article, 
gives a spirited description, from persenal 
observation, of New Orleans Before the 
Capture. Theodore Roosevelt contributes 
4 paper on Phases ot State Legislation, in 
which;jhe reveals the dark side of the legis- 
lative body, the methods of the lobby, ete. 
marr, Pon illustrated articles are: A Flor- 
entine Mosaic, by Mr. Howells; From Paget 
Sound to the Upper Columbia, by Eugene 
V. Smalley: and Colonists at Home, by Dr. 
F.dward Eggleston. In Plain Black and 
W hite, by Henry W. Grady, is a reply to 
Mr. Cable’s recent paper on The Freed. 
man’s Case in Equity. The fiction of the 


a ee 








number includes thesixth part of The Rise 
4 ' 2 
Silas Lapham, by Mr. Howells; the third 
par f, Tbe Bostonians. by Henry James. 
’ ; - ' r - 
3 8 8 ’ re are 
a — 
epartiients are ] f ex 
reading. The Century Co., New York. 
—<—— © ~<—>— —< 


THE banking firtn of Re thechiid, in Lon- 
don, eniploy women exclusively as coupon 
c& nters, and experience shows that they 
aré far tore :+liable and intelligent than 
male euiployeus. 


| disease in Chicago last week. 


were incurable, and yetaspecial prepara- 
tion has cured, and permanently cured, the 
very worst cases. 

Why may it not be possible in like 
manner to cure a case of cancer? B. F. 
Larrabee, of Boston, was Joomed to death | 
by many eminent Bosten physicians. J. B. | 
Henion, M. D., of Rochester, N. Y., was 

iven up by the best doctors of all schools, 

Sider J. S. Prescott, of Cleveland,Ohio, was 
gravely informed by them that he could not 
live, and yet these men and thousands like | 
them bave been cured aud cured perman- 
ently, of serious kidney disorders, by a, 
remedy not officially kno-vn to the corde, 

What has been done tnay be done again. | 

General Anson Stager died of Bright's 
“Jos”? Goss, 
the Boston pugilist, died of it. Hundreds 
ot thousands of people perish of it every 
year, while in their doctor's hands. The 
gause of death inav be called blood poison- 
ing, paralysis, heart disease, convulsions, 
apoplexy, pneumontia.or some other common 
ailment, but the real diffic'lty is in the 
kidneys. Physicians know it, but they 
conceal the tact froin their patients,realizing 
their inability to cure by any “authorized” 
means. The remedy that cured Larrabee 
and Henion and Prescott (i. e., Warner's 
safe cure) is a special, independent dis- 
covery. Its record entities it to recognition, 
and it get: it from imtelligent people. Its 
manufacturers have an unsullied reputation 
and are entitled to as great consideration as 
anv school of physicians. 

Protessor R. A. Gunn, M. D., Dean of the 
United States Medical College of New York 
City, rises above professional prejudice and 
on its personally proved inerits alone gives | 
it several pages of the warmest commenda- 
tion in his published works—the only in- 
stance on record of a high) professional 
endorsement of such a preparation, 

The unprejudiced people do not want 
General Grant to die. If there is in all 








| nature or anywhere in the world a remedy 


or a man able to cure his cancer, give them 
a chance. | 
Will they do it? 
No. 
Why ? 
¥ ‘ tn ften th —T +} * miner e@x- 


is 


PA } y Live “4 
recoguized ander their code ? 
— —>_<«——— 


THE severest persons about manners are 
those who bave moat abused therm, and no 


| one suspects so inuch evil as Lhe who bas 
i done a great dea) of barin. | 


eum “Appliance Co, 110 Clybourme Ave. Chicago 
WANTED for OR. SCOTT'S 
A NT. beauuifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 
risk quick sales. Territory given.satisfaction guaranteed 
Address OR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway S&t., N. Ve 


TU YBEAST BRE House of Useful Knowledye. 
stamp fercireniars. Vrotits 66 percent 
H. M. BROGKSTERDT, 113 Pine street, st. Louis, Mo, 


o« ~~ 2 MONTH. Agents wanted, 90 best 
es DD auine articles In the world 1 ample 
free. Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Miel 


Send 


> 


AGENTS connor ccnsing Poly Preretn 
arge, allstyles. Pictures guaranteed, Special 


faducements LMrike COPYING CO., 1 Canai Street, N.Y. 


BO ( ‘saris sae Ceromet, your name on, 


Ge. by mail, 15 bidden name 
25 plain gold 
Ayents waeeted, hip 


ew kind, Be. 
edge lic, 






For a S0e_erder we pay. Send Ge. tor Deautitul 
send alevety kuif- Ih samples to canvass with, 
or an Autograph 4! HOLLEY CARD WORKS, 

bam or pretty ring Meriden, Coun, 








Alling Uroa, Northiord, Ct. 


ALL IMPERFEC 

of tix L IMP 5a FE TIONS | 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, Fed 
Nowe Acne, Bi'k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment Dr. John Woodbury 
37 \. Pearl st, Albany, \. ¥.’ 
Rerlatitved isc Seo 





fg ee te be or Pironetic short-Iand, 
(atalogue of works ty Benn Piteuan and Jerome 
B. Howard, with alphabet and illustrations for be- 
inners semton application Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnatl, Obto. 
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suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful ere | 
rors, early decay, lost 
lsend you a valuable treatise upon 
the abowe diseases al<o directions for «If-cure. free of 


charge. Address Prof. F. C. FOWLEK, Moodus, Conn. 


tions or organs «+f tt 


pr © body enlarged and restored to 
proper size ae fr. Particulars, Medica! Testimony, 
ac. wot seaced free. EKIE MED. Cu, Buffaw, N. Y 
A RARE BOOK, just out. How to De- 
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THE BEST 


Hair restorative tm the world is HaLt’s 
Hain RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the bair glands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray: cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness Of appearance to heads already 
white with ace. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


ea Mase. Hewerrery, 844 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ , after @ eevers attack of Ery- 
Sipelas in the bead, found her hale—sivendiy 
gray —falling of eo rapidly that ehe soon became 
quite bald. ime bottle of Hart's Hatin Ke. 
NEWER brought it beck as soft, brown and 
thick as When ebhe was a girl. 

Ba Mr. Keetrxe.an old farmer, near War- 
sarc, Ind, had searcely any hair left, and what 
little there waa of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Hata’s Harn Kexewen stopped 
ite falling out, aad gave bim a thick, luxuriant 
bead of hair, ae brown and fresh as he ever had. 

Ba Mue. A. T. Wart, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
FEng., writes: “LI found the greatest ben 
efit from the wee of Hart's Hatn Kenewer, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall. 
jug off, and returned ite original color.” 

aa In Emre. Sarr, Detroit, Mich, certifies 
that “Hatt’s Ham Kenewerr be excellent for 
hair growing, amd gives back the patural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

ae Mus. 8. FE. Eccrort, Glenrille, W. Va., 
a@ay« “Cine bettle of Hari'’s Hath KENEWER 
restored my hair te ite natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter Into the 
composition of Hati’s Hark RENEWER, 
aud it ix met adve. Its vevetable inyre- 
dients remder it inthe hishest derree bene- 
ficial to the sealp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effeets are natural and lasting, 
and it does net make the bair dry and 
brashy, like the so-ealled restorutives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects. superior to all others, 
Ist—It will preduce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired, 
2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with whieh it comes in contact, 
Sl—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dve. j 
4th—It contains no deleterious Inere- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 
PREOPARFD RY 
R. P. HALL & ©CO., Nashua, N. HM 


Sold by all dealers in medicines, 





MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Son- 
~Masie and Word... on 
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room, 
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Players, Glee Clubs, ete, to vet 4 spig mere 
lot of the best s is, tausi ind we¥n al. 
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published for 


SSehf GE) ONLY 10 CENTS:* 


irrency OF postave stumps 


For 10 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


jeunes One Handred Choice Songs, 
UNDEVELOPED music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC C0), 


MEN 


hine Habit Cored ta ito 
days. No pay tillecared. 
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The see 
a busy tow, blaAS 


Ladies’ Department. 


PAC MION CHAT. 


‘TMUIE great aim of couturieres at present 
is to give, by means of the style of a 


THE SATURDAY 


the revers is filled in with a fcll plastron of 
cream surah, finished off at the waist with 
loops and ends of ruby satin ribbon. This 
collar leaves the throat quite free, although 
the gauged plastron is nearly high. 

A pretty turn-down oollar of pleated lace 
ends in pleated revers to correspond, meet- 





stumeor by its trimenings, the efiect of 
cougth; with the exeeptien of braids 
hmimings ofall kinds are sparingiy used. 
iain skirta of velvet and plush ar> beoom- 


og the rule for walking costasues ; the un- 


ing at the waist under a bow of velvet 
ribbon, a sinaller bow also ornamenting the 
collar on the right side, 

Among new modeis introdaced for 
spring costuines we inust note the follow- 





trimmed draped tunic is of the ss ftest 


woollen immaterial caught up on 
with a flowing bow of ribben, or with a) 
eord and tassels. Thick twilled surah and 
Supple ottemmn Sik are enoetimnes e1n- 
plowed for the tunie and back drapery. 
Open redingote panels, gatoered or pleated 

t the waist and of equal length all 
often take the place of a draped 


one side 


iti 
rewunad, 
tite, and the front part i= then handsome- 


trintied with brand, thre ornamentation 
' iy carried down the fronts and round 


the otye. hia style ts preferred for cloth 
sot siollar woollen fabrics, 

fie todices of walking costumes are 
tuude of the samme material as the tuniq 
with the plastrom, collar and parements 


COTES pan jinn, with the skirt. It a jacket 





takes the pia fa cormyre the wartovat 
tutehes Lie Smart | 


A jxrood tne 
askirt of nacarat plush, and pleated redin- 


a walking ostame has | 
gote tunic of fine, fawn eolored cloth. The 
edyes of the Cur ire bordered atth three 


rows of hall-ineh wide brand, in fawn- 


colored wool interwoven woth red and gold 
threads. The corsqzre is ornamented tn the 
Baie thease sr, areet j > ‘Ver a2 push 


Waistooutl striped ss wilh groups of turee 


rows of bravi. A new sivle of sleeve also | 
characterizes this eesturme > i bs slightly 
gathered atthe shoeulter and again at the 
elbow, and is then tiuwsbed of witha very 
deep parement of red plush fastened up the 
glide with smal! flat wold buttens. 

The same costume ts also tnmade with the 
redingote tunic in Offerman Sik, batin Unis 
case the braid trimming 1 replaced bw eum- | 
broidery worked on Ure maternal, or try 
Passe rMEeNnteniGa OFM AMET OS 

No kind of trimming, ether f 
or evening costumes, is se Lesiromable as 


r morning 


embroidery, and, it tmay te added, ss» ex- 
pensive, Some of the newest work of this 
kind js carried outin anew take ol cheniile 
braidin the same celor as the material, 
which is used for outlining large patterns 
of flowers or arabesques; inside lis isa 
second braid or cord in a different color, or 
in wold, silver, or steel, Cunmpleting the 
details of the embroidery. Narrow ribbon 
Velvet is also used for embroniery, and is 
fastened in place with buttem-bele stitch 
worked with colored sik. 

The trains of evening Gulettes are made 
very long, and are only seer eiVantage 
in large rooms where there is ample space 
for the display of (heir Volumuineus folds. 
Movable trains, which can be wided at a 
sare. are very | 





moment's pieotieve? Lee ine 
an yient, bout thre teapority are cut with | 


lai tacaA « & pari ase, 








strange. Ye of the eorsage is aeaxde im Various 
CENLIENERS AL ay cul mgua rin a fhchu 
~ » arene i 
She xg sot «La th wt nur |» Lover a plas 
ber iow \ he ‘ i 
yy the skirt, asin the following 
poor, and theyoo™ a 
She feeds the ) Corsage and train of lem lollettle 
she watches be blue velvet, + lh open over a 
comforts the aud skirt of white satin, 
. ] ! a 
call herr it th white be ad en r lerv and | 
Sllent tajatn, \ J 
rows tdiore 
dren sinile ine style is suitable for an embroi- 
pPravers eaqirt and oorsage, amd looks excead- 
them up ell in lace. w : @ thick doubie 
costly alt 
- “of lace bordering the skirt, a band of 
shines ip | 
her na pout feathers aly We the ruche, and | 
world Quated bands of tue lealberm up the 
ile @ Ht and on the corsage. | 
I sp iain Velvet is preferred te ail other | 
nur ig 
arp aterials for tralus.as Nh combines est with 
lighter fabries, such 48 malin, tuile and silky 
j 


sauzas, but brocade, tloman and sicilienne 
are also used for Une scartee parr peose. 
Marabout feather trimweuing still enjovsa 


large share of popularity, aned hs use! very 
f 


much for bordering the teps gieves: iis 


pretty and becoming to tue skin. The must. 
fashionabie gloves r eVening wear are 


those of white Swedisu hk irawn up over 


the elbow. 


Many variet - ; g * arn . ars) in 
inoe, A 1 ‘ ait va re | . ré 
sura” ‘ ‘ ’ 
ar * a 

A. 
a“ ~ the 
Salior as . : raped hebu. 
Another f ‘ 3 bas a deep 
salior « ir ow ‘ . Sand Sand-up 
colar open iu ft Laud revers ineeting ina 


point at the walst, a made of ruby plusb 


ing, which is of an elegant simplicity. The 
skirt is cut long and slightly draped ‘n 
curved pleats all down the front, the p!eats 
caught up by invisible stitches on each side. 
All this front part being pleated in shorter 
than the back, but is coinpleted by a fluting 
which may either be of the saine material 
oroft another. The back of the skirt falls 
straight down in hollow pleats. Enther the 
peaked or basque bodice. If the material 
is a fancy woollen fabric it can be made 
quite simply with a basque bodice or jacket. 
If of sik, aquilling of lace ig sometimes 
placed on the left side, talling all down 
from the waist to the edge and fastened here 
and there with bowsof ribbons, A dress 
of this has a close-fitting bodice, rounded 
off on each side in front and trisnmed from 
the neck to the waist with a lace quilling te 
match that upon the skirt, and bows of 
Similar nbbon, Coat sleeve with trimming 
of lace and bows. 

Another very new and elegant stvie of 


| dress is of plain and figured woolen usater- 


ials combined, The skirt is tnade of the 
figured tabric and pertectiy plum. The 
bodice and sccoud skirt or tunie are of seme 
Bot twilled piain woolen texture. The 
bodice iS inde like « jersev without anv 
seats, fils Clos ly to the fizure, sid @ocnes 
down in adecp peak in trout. At the neck 
it is finished with a rather high tarned-ap 
collar, edyed with braid as well as the front 
peak and the sleeves, which are tizit to the 
elbow,and then terininate in a simall paffing. 
The second skirt is short and rounded off 
on the left side; on the right it is very long, 
siinply turned back over itself and fastened 


| up again over the bodice at the waist behind; 


the edge is trimmed with braid. 

In another model, also extremely tasteful, 
the under part is of plain caslinere and the 
upper part of light-colored woolen material, 
brocaded with silk, It is rather an after- 


} noon, indoor and dinner dress than a 


walking-costuine, There is an under-dress 
of sel fcolored cashinere,the bodice of whieh 
is nade tull,with «a puffing around tae neek, 
and the skirt entirely pleated in narrow flat 
pleats. A tunic is worn over this under- 
dress ; it is of the fizured material and basa 
low bodice, cut square at the top and open 
into a deep point in front. It is fastened 
over the tull coshimere bodice with a double 
row of buttons and the peaked openine is 
finished with two small tissels, The tunie 
is draped into round-oll paniors at the sides: 
at the baek itis siiuply turned beek ower 
itself and® gathered in at tue wars, The 
sleeves are of the brocaded material trom 
the shoulder to the elbow, and thence to the 
wrists they are of puffed cashinere. 

The jersey bodice is suitable to young 


| ladies of elegant figure. It requires soft 


twilled mnaterials to look well. Another 


| stvle very fashionable just now is to have a 


plain plastron laid over the front of the 
bodice and buttoned on eaeh site. This 


| aort of bodice Is generally inade raioer 


longer than the waist, rounded at the tack 
and peaked in front. The skirt is put om in 
full pleats around the edge of the Lexdiee: it 
is open in front, and the left side slightly 
draped over the right. This shows the 
underskirt, which is generally of some 
other material, or else trinntned with weivet 
or braid. Vandykes of velvet worked in 
app: ique Over Boine plain woolen material 
iwafavorite trimming; also ribbed braid 
put on in several rows of scallopa, 
Children’s dresses are as much as ever 
in the loose Atnerican style, with suesbes 
half way down the skirt. A costume for a 
girl about 7 or 8 years old is of biue casb- 


| mere, trimmed with a fancy plaid material. 


The front and back of the very long- 
waisted bodice are gauged topand bettom ; 
a flat pleat is formed on each side and 
trimmed with inetal battons. This bodice 
is finished by a deep belt of the plaid 
inaterial cut on the cross. A sbort-pleated 
skirt of cashinere falls over a false skirt fi 

ished with a deep band of the plaid fabric. 


( iar and sieeve facing fthe same pia 


Fireside (hat. 


NN that epitoie i ~ ale 

civilization of ours callie I S clety, there 
| isa ‘“‘correct’’ and an incorrect way of 
doing everything. What all is not implied 
in that consecrated term, ‘correct!’ I, 
means initiation into the inner mysteries 
—knowledge of their shibbeleth, No ase 
pretending to know what is “correct,” if 


lined with creau: Satin, the front between | you don’t. The iimposture is iustantiy de 


| woman, in astate of nature, has generally 
an abundance to say for herself. Butin a 


EVENING POST. 


tected. Itis now “the thing” for a woman | 


& write only one sort of chirograpbhy—the 
Englieh hand. The English hand is very | 
beld, large, angular, scrawly. It suggests 
sign-painting. It admits of only a few 
words on one page. Mrs. Langtry has it in | 
the perfection of perfections. Her signa 
ture alone covers half the space on a oorres- | 
pondence card. This style of writing has 

induced a corresponding change in the hab- 

itual wording of letters and netes. Those | 
old days when a woman sat down and in- | 
dited eight pages of sinall, fine seript, 

giving c- pious details and inultifold gossip 

to her friends, where are they? Gone - 
quite. Telegrains and telephonic commnu- 
nications have put long letters at a discount. | 


| A fasinonable woman now words her notes | 


in a style that bears out the characteristics 
ot ber acclimated order of conversation. | 
We say acclimated, because the American | 


state of grace she suppresses this tendency 
in behalf of a short, sketchy, abrupt, phra- 
seology, whieh is extremely British—not 
forgetting, of course, the excessively broad 
a, and very open vowels generally, which 
~~ her voice the proper and approved 

Zaglish intonations. Indeed these English | 
intenations have becoir e quite terrifie with- | 
in the last year. A Briton “pur sang” 
wouldn't recognize thein as being (suppo- | 
sably) hisown. New York and Philadel- | 
phia sec’ ty out-Britishes the British in 
this respect. 

The style of note paper used by ladies of 
ches order is of the heaviest Irish linen, | 
white, or of the shade of biue known as 
“bank paper’’ blue. This tint in writing 
papers is countenanced by the Princess of 
“ales, who adopts it altogether. Then 
Irish linen papers are very trequentiy in 
the “ragged edge’’ style. The monogram 
is voted clumsy and old-fashioned. A fac- 
simile of the first naine,for notes to intimate 
friends, or of the initials alone for other 
occasions,is written in gold,silver or bronze , 
across the left corner. The envelope is 
plain, or closed (very ‘‘correct”’ this) with 
sealing wax—ygray is the approved tint for 
the same. Such Ainericans who are, or 
think theinmselves, entitled to a crest have it | 
at the top (centre) of their note paper, with 
the address—street and number—in very 
small letters beneath. Others have the 
midress alone. Residents on Murray Hul 
give a very “swell’’ appearance to their 
paper by having those two patrician iooking , 
words above the address. The woman who 
8 quite *‘an courant’? does not perfume her | 
paper much, just a suspicion cf the favorite 
scent is used, and is nicer. A friend w- ites 
from Paris that powdered heads, dressed in 
the Louis XVI. style, nore or lesa, with no | 
end of ribbons, wings, (feathers are on the | 
wane),diamond ornaments and flowers, are | 
quite a furore jor full dress occasions, The 
latest diamond ornaments for this purpose 
take the form of animal heads, 

Im agine a pretty woman thus powdered 
and arranged as to her head, in alow wai 
and plain square train of peacock biue 
brocade, outlined with gold, and a tablier 
of pale pink under white tulle embroidery 
with pearl and yold crescents; a = 
wreath of pink roses, with gold-powdered 
foliage, thrown across this front, and a 
sinaller one against the corsage. The low 
waist has no line of white between it and 
the skin; iis deep richness of coloring is 
supposed to throw out the whiteness of the 
sane in most dazziing relief. Very little in 
the way of what coines under the head of 
ruching is going to be used anyhow. It’sa 
thousand pities, because that soft white is 
becoming. A number of Paris women 
wear nothing whatever inside the bigh 
officer collar of their gowns, There are, 
however, eimnbroidery turnover  batiste 
collars which are ‘correct... Collars and 
cuffs of colored velvet and satin with gold 
and silver galloon «are new, but tawdry- 
looking, no matter how handsome the 
materials, and except wrainst a skin of 
phenomenal fairness and freshness, fear- 
faily trying. By the bye, how common it 
is to hear practical homebodies, whose 
dissipations during the year might be 
counted up on the fingers of both banda, 
wondering how society women Keep up the 
pace they do and retain a vestige of good 
looks. 








Those who do take care of themselves in 
many ways, Of which their neot-in-s-ciety 
sisters are blissfully and naively ignorant. | 
Every few yeurs, if they are wise in their 
generation, they have a rezular recruiting 
season. They take refuge in some pre- | 
Adamite settlement, somewhere in which 
there are no inducements to sit up after the 
chicken’s roosting hour; and they wear 
their hair plain to rest it, amd give the 
pores of their skin a brief breathing spell 
by temporarily abjuring the use of powders 
and cosmetics; they drink milk and eat 
plain, wholesome food, and—wno kno~.ws? 
perhaps they carry out the regime recoo- 
mended by Labouchere,ot London “Trath” 
and lie under the pine trees with an ice bag 
against their spine. 

Massage is another remedy much resorted 
to by women whose lives are spent in a 
whirl of never ending gaiety. 

Twere are cases where women Strongziy 


arwed witli mnagnetisin have their services 
gaygexnt aS a regular datiy thing the wear 
r 3 i Aas a tirdresse “ id 
~ ‘ 4 I 4 al Pe | 
irs ‘ Ww St ; iSS4y 
suffers s SSHLESS S may r 
‘ s retiring 
return from the opera, or what not. All 
this strikes practical people as extravagant 
and abnoruimal. But lat them try a few 


years of the existence to which society 
vields itself unreuiitingly and they would 
soon tind that something they would have 
to do W stimulate and s othe exhausted 
pature or give up altogether. j 














Correspondence, 


L. H.—Dynamite is pronounced with the 


1 Grst syliable rhyming with pin. 


L. H. W.—We will think the matter over 
and jet you know. 

Toxy.—When a lady and gentleman are 
only slightly acquainted, it ls the part of the former 
to recognize the latter Oirst when meeting in the 
street. 

N. M. B.—Murderin the first degree is 


the killing of another person by poison, lying in 
wait or other method showing deliberation and pre- 


| meditativa. 


ELLEN.—We do not think you would be 
considered sufficiently qualified tor the situation, as 
your orthography is defective and your handwriting 
requires improvement. 


Puit.—It is tolerably clear that the 
young lady does not reciprocate your affection ; aad 
your attentions, If persevered in as you threaten, 
will amount to persecution. 


Vv. V.—Woodbiae and boneysuckle are 
both names for the same plant. The woodbine, or 
bindwood, or bearbind, is a ci'mber, with « large 
white flower not unlike a convoilvalus. 


SuLTaNn.—Stick to your business, and do 
pot permit yourself tobe drawn off by seeming pro- 
spects to make brilliant speculations. One reverse 
would sweep away everything you have. 


READER.—It is a crime to carry concealed 
deadly weapons ‘‘with intent therewith, unlawtally 
and maliciously, todo injury toany other person."* 
It is net criminal to carry weapons for the purpose 
of self-defense. The right to bear arms is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

AN A.—No, we do not think it is wrong 
to try to appear agreeable in society, and for this 
reason—by trying to appear agrscable you are really 
making yourself agreeable. The endeavor actually 
afiects the character. The act refiects itself, so te 
say, back on the brain, and improves the temper. It 
is goud discipline. 


G. H. F.—The amount of security de 
manded upon entering new employment depends up- 
on the duties and responsibilities of the position. 
There can be no fixed rule in such matters. Adver- 
tise fa your local papers fora situation, or make a 
regularronnd of applicatioms to those whom you 
think would be likely to require your services. 


PEeEaceE.—It is always “bad policy” to be 
entruthful. In this instance however, with the bu- 
miliation you have the comfort of knowing that you 
tave been awakened from an idle dream, though by 
arude shock. It would have been madness to keep 
up a fruitless correspondence. The affection is not 
reciprocated. Simply try to forget the matter, There 


| is mo other course to pursue. 


T. B. B.—Pewter goods that have lain 
br and become black may be restored to their original 
brightoess by immersing them for a few minutes ins 
mixture made as fullows: Bvil together an ounce 
each of cream of tartar, alum, and muriate of copper 
for ten minutes. Rubthe articles until quite dry, 
and when once bright they may be kept cleanin the 
same way as silver or piated goods, 


W. J. R.—If you desire to continue the 
acquaintance you had better bave an interview with 
the young lady, and a-certain, if possible, the cause 
of her estrangement. Perhaps vou have not pro- 
posed, and she has grown tired uf waiting for such 
a dilatory and unsatisfactory suitor. No gentlemssa 
has aright to monopoiize a young lady without pre- 
posing marriage after a proper courtship. 


GLapys.—We hardly think the young 
fellow's love for you can be very sincere, or he would 
certainly have discontinued his ‘‘constant @irta- 
tions’’ with other girls. Until he does, we should 
recommend you tu maintain the reserve you have 
hitherto shown towards him. He wifl respect jou 
all the more for it, and should he ultimately prove as 
little worthy of your love as we fear, you will have 
the less reason to reproach yourself. 

Cigar.—Cigars are bsyond question bet- 
ter than pipes, and far better than cigarettes. Avold 
the latter altogether. None of the ingenious com- 
trivances to protect the smoker from the cigaretts 
are effectual. Those whoare very tond of smoking 
and like cigarettes try to apologize for their shorte 
comings and to explain away their mischievous 
faults; bat facts are stubburn things, and whe cigar- 
ette is decidedly a mistake from every point of view, 


| except perhaps for the habitual simober who is not 


affected in any way by hie tobaccv, take it how he 
may. 


J. E. S.—The canicular or dog days com- 
mence on July 3rd, and end on August lith. Vulgar 
error has been accustomed to regard the rising and 
setting of Sirius, or the dog-star, with the sun as the 
cause of excessive heat, and of cunsequent calami- 
ties, instead of its being viewed as the sign wher 
such effects might be expected. The star not only 
variesin its rising, in every year, as the latitude 
varies, but is always later and later every year in all 
latitudes, so that in time the star may, by the same 
rule, come to be charged with bringing frost and 


) snow. 


H1iLary M.—Self-consciousness when ex- 
cessive is a nuisance to itself; and, when vanity 
comes to be grafted upon the self-consciousness, mat- 
ters are in a deplorable way indeed. The only remedy 


' le to take a more sensible view of life and its obliga- 


tions. If you make your own feelings and concerns 
and hopes and fears the centre of the world, you can- 
not possibly be happy. Do not either try to avoid 
thinking of self or allow yourself to find all interest 
in self. Endeavor to give the mind subject-matters 
for thought outside self, and you will be better and 
more healthy. The sickly selfishness of which you 
complain is a disease of the mind. 


P. S.—Unquaestionably there is such & 


malady as **hav-fever,’’ and it isa most distressing 
The disturbance .sset up by the particles cast 


pwn off the hay in drying Whenever there '* 
ascent there must be floating particies and the 
scent vewly-mown hay is very pungent. The affec- 

aused by the pullen of flowers and other irr 
ants are similar to but not identical with hay 


lever There are also maladies of a character whic® 
affect the breathing—hay-asthma, for example. 5ome 
persous suffer tg a similar way from the ‘‘smell’’ of 
a cas ora horse, or from linseed-meal. In all such 
cases the essential cause of the trouble is a morbid 
irritability of the nerves. The chemists are now 
selling a ‘‘snuff’’ that helps in many of these cases, 
though not, of course in ail. 











